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Normandy Tithing, Parish of Ash, 
County of Surrey. 


MARSHALL, Dublin, 22. Sept., 1834, 
I mave this morning seen more than 
one thousand of working persons, men 
and women, boys and girls, all the 
clothes upon the bodies of all of whom 
were not worth so much as the smock- 
frock that you goto workin; and you 
have a wife and eight children, seven of 
whom are too young to goto work. | 
have seen the food and the cooking of 
the food, in a LARGE HOUSE, where 
food is prepared for a part of these 
wretched people. Cast-iron coppers, 
three or four times as big as our largest 
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creatures. The white cadbbages, the 
barley-meal, the pyt-fat, the whey, and 
the butter-milk, which George boils 
daily for our littje pigs and their mo- 
thers, isa dish, tp obtain a mouthful of 
which, thousands of these people would 
goon their knees. Marswaur, you 
kaow how I scyolded Tom Denman and 
little Barratt ~nd your own son Dick, 
on the Saturday before I came away, 
for not sweeping the sleeping-place of 
the yard-hogs out clean, and. what a 
strict charge I gave George,to fling out 
the old bes, and to give them a bed. 
of fresh styaw every Saturday. Oh, how: 
happy wauld thousands upon thousands 
in this city be, if they could be lodged 

[Prigted by W. Cobbett, Johnson's court ] 
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in a place like that roughest hog bed ! 
[ this morning-saw a widow woman and 
her four children, in the spot where they 
had slept; on thezr bed, in short. George 
remembers my looking over at the sows 
and their sucking pigs, and at the two 
youngest calves, just beforé I came 


away ; and that J told him to keep them -*. 
.,in that nice condition al 
41, should be away. . D« 


1 the time that 
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to-one of the sows and her pigs.; and if 
I, on my return, were to see, as I am 
sure I shall not, the straw of the calves 
as dirty, and so broken, as that upon 
which this widow and her children were 
lying, I should drive George out of the 
house, as a slovenly and cruel fellow. 
And this, you will observe, is the case 
of thousands upon thousands of per- 
sons; it is the case of whole streets as 
long as the main streets of Guildford and 
Farnham. Your pig-sty and Tuavire’s 
pig-sty, and the sties of other labouring 
men, are made by yourselves, with posts 
and poles and rods and heath, and your 
supply of straw is very scanty, and com- 
pels you to resort to fern and dead grass 

m..the Be awe but, and now mind 
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were better. lodged, and far better. fed, 
and far more clean in their skins, than 
are thousands upon thousands of the 
human beings in this city; which, as to 
streets, squares, and buildings, is'as fine 
a city as almost any in the world! The 
LARGE HOUSE, of which I have 
spoken to you above, is, called. the 
MENDICITY. The word mendicant 
means deggar, and the word MENDI- 
CITY. means begyary. So that this, 
which was formerly a nobleman’s man- 
sion, is now. the house of beggars, From: 
this house there are sent forth, every 
day, begging carte; drawn by women, 
who go from honse to hotsa ta antlane 
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what is called “ broken victuals.” These 
carts are precisely, in shape and in size, 
like my dog-hutches, except that the 
begging carts have a sort of hopper at 
top to put the victuals in at, and a 
locked-up door at one end, to take the 
victuals out of. Now mind what I am 
going to say: the bones, bits of rusty 
bacon, rind of bacon, scrapings of dishes 
and plates, left cabbage, left turnips, 
peas, beans, beets, and the like odds and 
ends, that Mrs. Kennine throws into 
our hog-tub, form a mass of victuals 
superior in quality to these mendicity- 
collections ; and in proof of which I state 
the following facts: that the carts, 
when they come.in, have their contents 
taken out and examined by persons ap- 
pointed for the purpose, whu separate 
all that can become food from the mere 
rubbish and filth, that is, by servants at 
the houses, tossed into the carts amongst 
it; and a gentleman has, in evidence 
given by him before commissioners here, 
stated, that out of seventy odd hundred 
weight taken out of the carts the exa- 
miners found only nine hundred weight 
that could by possibility become human 
food, the dones in these nine hundred 
weight not being included ! 
‘The real statement is this : 
In twenty-two weeks the beg- 


‘ging carts collected ...... 273 cwt. 
Of this, unfit for any use.... 175 
98 
When the bones and other un- 
‘eatable things were sepa- 
rated from this there re- 
mained, applicable as human 
FOOD. chee socascnccceace 9 ewt. 


So that these poor women, in these 
twenty-two weeks, actually dragged to 
this place 273 hundred weight of stuff 
very little better than that which forms 


an ordinary town dunghill ! 
Now, Marsuatt, I address this letter 
to because you are the most able 


7 
most skilfal of my labourers, though 
all, of you are able and good. 
cannot read it, I know; but, Mr. Dean 
will read it to you; and he will, some 
evening, get you all together, and read 
if, twice over, to youall. I will cause 





To Joun Marsxatt. 


You} 
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it to be printed upon a slip of paper, 
and cause copies of it to be sent into all 
the parishes round about our own. 

You will, perhaps, think, that the 
land here is not like that at Normandy, 
Indeed it is not; for one acre here is 
worth four of that; the grass here is 
the finest that I ever saw in my life ; 
six acres Of it worth more than my 
twenty acres; and, when I go home, [ 
shall be happy indeed to find my 
Mancet Wurzer and Swenpisa Ter- 
nips (about which we have taken so 
much pains) any thing like so good as 
those which I saw growing. here, raised, 
too, from seed bought of me, Here are 
as fine beef: and mutton as any in the 
world; and wheat and barley and oats in 
abundance. The causes of this strange 
state of things, I have come hither 
to endeavour to ascertain, and to offer 
to this suffering people my opinions as 
to the remedies that ought to be ap- 
plied. 

But, Marsa t, I hope that none of 


you wil] believe, that I lay the state of 


the Irish working people before you, 
with a view of making the unfortunate 
amongst you patient under a refusal to 
give you relief according to the ancient 
law, which our fathers Jeft us as our 
best inheritance. Just the contrary is 
the view, with which [ have written this 


letter. There are certain savage villains, 


who are urging the Government and 
the Parliament to adopt measures to 
compel you to live on “ COARSER 
FOOD” than that which you now live 
on; and, in short, to reduce you to the 
state that I have above described the 
Irish working people to be in; andl 
write this, that you niay all see what 
that state is, and that you may be on the 
watch for any thing that these villains 
may recommend to be do ve against you, 
and that you may be ready to plead and 
to stand by the /aw against the recom- 
mendations of those barbardus monsters; 
who are seeking to live in ‘idleness and 
to fatten on your toil. : 

Besides, it is the duty of you all to 
wish and to endeavour to better the lot 
of those Irish sufferers; and, as I shall 
hereafter show you, you can do much, 
if you will. People of property are Just 
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as kind and charitable here as they are 
in England : they subscribe large sums 
of money to prevent this misery: but 
there wants THE LAW, the Christian 
law, the holy law of England, which 
says that no human being shall, on 
English ground, perish from want. 
How there came not to be POOR- 
LAWS here, as well as in England, | 
have not now time fo éxplain to you. 
But here there are none; and you see 
the consequences. _Mancaeszer has 
about the same number of people as 
Dublin: in the former the poor-rates, it 
is calculated, hardly surpass the subscrip- 
tions in Dublin: yet, misery, such as is 
here, is wholly unknown in Manchester. 
It is the law that does all; that law, 
which has so long been the greatest 
glory of England; that law which the 
base Scotch negro-drivers (not the 
Scotch people, who hate them as cor- 
dially as I do) are now recommending 
to be destroyed ; but which law, it is 
our duty to maintain, and, not only to 
maiatain for ourselves, but to cause to 
be extended to these our fellow-subjects 
of Ireland. 

I hope that you and your family are 
quite well, and that the Scotch villains 
will never be able to take from you the 
bacon and bread that you bring for your 
breakfast, and to put cold potatoes in 
your satchel in their stead. 

I remain, 


Your master and friend, 
Wma. COBBETT. 





Ir I had time to write, I would write 
in this Register, about nothing but the 
eountry in which I am; and what I 
shall do is, to insert things which have 
already been printed relating to my ar- 
rival and reception here. I shall first 
insert Mr. O’Connell’s letter to Mr. 
Edward Dwyer, welcoming me to Ire- 
land; then from the Tribune and the 
Morning Register an account of my 
entrance into this city, of the address 
presented to me, and of my answer to 
_that address. After this will follow an 
article or two, written and published by 
‘Mr. Samuel Robinson, of King’s County, | 
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1823, which the English reader will find 
very interesting, and which, though I 
may not agree in all the arguments and 
conclusions of the writer, do great 
honour to him, to his zeal, and to his 
talents, and have my most cordial 
thanks. 





O’'CONNELL’S WELCOME TO MR. 
COBBETT. — ~ 
Derrinane Abbey, 11. Sept., 1834. 
My pear Faienv,—lI perceive by the 
papers that the far-famed Cobbett is on 
his way to visit Ireland. I wish we 
were able to vive him a reception worthy 


is really one of the most extraordinary 
men that the world ever saw. When 
one contemplates the station in society 
to which he has raised himself, and then 
looks back to his commencement in life 


as a labouring boy, enlisting as a priyate 
soldier, one knows not which most to 
admire, the value of that strong mixture 
of the democratic principle in British 
institutions which has allowed him to 
make such an advance, or the extraor- 
dinary and vigorous intellect which ena- 
bled him to overcome the many and 
numerous difficulties which counteract- 
ing aristocracy threw in his way, and to 
become one of the most prominent and 
useful men now living. 

I really think him, after all, one of the 
most useful men living. He has, jit is 
true, change his opinion of men and 
things with unaccountable rapidity and 
violence ; yet whea we look at his asto- 
nishing literary labours—when, we gee 
that he has published the very best and 
most practically useful books of instruc- 
tion—that he has written the most. pure 
English of any writer of the present 
day, and embraced and illustrated more 
topics of popular and sound politics 
than any other living, or perhaps dead 
author—that even his errors and mis- 
takes are brought forward with so much 
distinctness and fairness, that they also 
advance the cause of truth and justice, 
by stimulating to and requiring most 
attentive and considerate discussion. In 





- Ireland, in the year 1928 and in the year 
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of his talents and public services. He 
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short, take him for all in all, I am con- 
vinced that he is of living men one of 
the greatest benefactors of literature, 
liberty, and religion. 

Aye, of religion—for his History of 
the Protestant Reformation in England 
has all the interest of a tale of mere in- 
vention, whilst there is not one allega- 
tion in it but what can be sustained by 


porary ag t cca 
what ad iirop Ua Swi 
felicity of eflec 
pious firmness and unaffected Christian 
boldness of the two poor friars of Green- 
wich—the Rev. Mr, Peto and the Rev. 
Mr. Elstow ! What a specimen of truly 
English fortitude and frankness did not 
these two friars exhibit, especially when 
contrasted with the baseness, the ser- 
vility, and the horrible profligacy of the 
court of that monster of rapacity, lust, 
and blood, Henry VIII. ; the first great 
author of that change of religion in 
England called the Reformation ! and, 
then, his account of the tragic death of 
the Duchess of Suffolk ! But in a book 
full of beauties one knows not what in- 
justice he may commit by selecting in 
preference particular passages, because 
he who has not read the work through 
has not read the most interesting, affect- 
ing, and sust book in the English lan- 
guage. In fact, it now can be read in 
almost every-cultivated language on the 
face of the globe. 

I extremely regret that I cannot be in 
Dublin to meet him. You, my excel- 
lent friend, as secretary to the late Ca- 
tholic ‘Association, must supply my 
place. You must get up a public dinner 
to entertain him, at which he may receive 
the respectful attentions of the sincere 
friends of civil and religious liberty in 
Dublin. As he goes through the coun- 

he will, I doubt not, receive public 
testimonials of regard; and I hope he 
will go back convinced in his opinions 
that the people of Ireland do not de- 
serve the cruel treatment they have re- 
ceived, and ‘still: continue to receive, 
fromthe British Government. 

Do me the kindness to wait on him 
the moment of his afrival in Dublin, and 
hand him the letter I enclose, marked 
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** private.” 1 beg of you to enforce for 
me the request it contains, that he wil] 
come to visit this mountainous district, 
Believe me to be, my dear friend, yours 


very faithfully, .. 
DANIEL O’CONNELL. 


Edward Dwyer, Esq. 
ANSWER. 








Dwyer; and also your kind letter of 
invitation to your house at Derrinane. 

With regard to the first, I will not 
pretend to believe that I am altogether 
unworthy of the character you have 
given me, while as far as good inten- 
tions and zealous endeavours go, no one 
can over-rate me there. If I do not 
(as I certainly do not) deserve all the 
praise that you bestow on me, I have, 
in the commendations thus bestowed 
on me by you, and in the honourable 
reception that I have found in Ireland, 
a powerful motive, in addition to all 
those which before urged me on to 
action, to endeavour to deserve all your 
praise, great as it is. 

I did not set my foot on Irish ground 
without bearing in mind the fact, that 
I had resolved never to come hither, 
while the unmitigated “‘ cozRCION BILL” 
should remain in force; and, without 
bearing in mind this other fact, namely, 
that it was you, and you atone, who 
had prevented it so remaining. Never 
shall I, as long as I live, forget your 
attitude, your manner, your agitation, 
your anxious and impassioned tone, 
when you asked, whether it was i”- 
tended to renew the Coercion Bill; nov | 
shall I ever forget the indignant decla- | 
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ration of your resolution to oppose it. 
It was your conduct, in that five mi- 
nutes, which produced all that fol- 
lowed ; it was your conduct in that five 
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ARRIVAL OF MR. COBBETT. 


The hon. member for Oldham arrived 


on Monday at Kingstown, by the Holy- 
head packet. He was received on his 
landing by General Sir George Cock- 


minutes that brought me here; your burn, Mr. Finn, M.P., and several other 


country’s gratitude you know you have ; 


personal friends. After stopping for a 
short time at the residence of Mr, Finn, 


6 eer WED ue. Lreatest respects ate. Cobbett set out for , Shan ganach, 
68. ranean re f “ety ee if_seat of General Cock- 
: 5 sep i ys where he ut reyes till 


to ‘the pégond tnatter 5 |b 

we} “Dold, |7 
ti going thither, not possibly add, in 
the view of either your countrymen, or 
mine, one particle to the proof of that 
respect and admiration which I bear 
towards you : if the visit could do this, 
nothing should prevent me from making 
it. But, while it could be of no use in 
this respect, I find, upon full and minute 
inquiry and calculation, that it would 
retard me ten or twelve days in that | 
progress which I am performing, not’ 
for pleasure, not to gratify curiosity, but | 
from a sense of duty ; from a desire to | 
acquire that knowledge which I did not 
before possess, and the possession of 
which is necessary to enable me duly to 
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MR. COBBETT'’S PUBLIC ENTRY 
INTO DUBLIN. 


The letter, in which Mr. Cobbett 
fixed on Sunday Jast as the day of his 
intended arrival in Dublin, was a letter 
to a personal friend, and was not written 
by him with the remotest expectation 
that it would elicit any public demon- 
stration. No sooner, however, had that 
letter appeared, than many of the citizens 
‘of Dublin were in motion, and it was 
very promptly determined on to give 
him a public reception. The generad 
intention was communicated to him, 
while yet at Birmingham; and after 
the meeting at the Royal Exchange, and 
the unequivocal demonstration of publie 
feeling at that meeting—the determina. 
tion then adopted to conduct him into 
town, was communicated to him, but 


discharge that duty which my excellent} : 
; ’ unfortunately, not in terms so precise 
constituents have aright to expect at/ and definite, as to make him understand 


my hands. For these reasons, and be- 


that the citizens would be awaiting his 


arrival, and that there must be great 


cause the loss of ten days would be|*. : , . 
bi ar ‘ disappointment in not meeting him at 
injurious to my object, I beg you to) the very time at which he had men- 
excuse (as I know you will) my not/|tioned his intention of arrival. ‘Thera 


visiting you now, receiving my as- 
surance, that, if alive and well next 
year, I will go from my home to your 
house for the express and sole purpose 
of showing my respect towards you and | 
your family. And, with this assurance 


I remain, 
Your faithful, 


‘And most obedient sorvants 
Ws, COBBETT, 


was no time for an answer from him to 
this communication; and the conse- 
quence was, that on Sunday the com,. 
mittee went out in some degree of un- 
certainty which wag increased on the. 
receipt of a letter which still left the, 
question of his arrival on Sunday very, 
equivocal, and which induced them to, 
station on the road, parties well known, 
to the people to represent to them that 
the committee were disappointed. The 
day, however, was beautifully fine, and 
appeared the more so, from the ¢on- 
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trast with the recent broken weather. 
Immense crowds poured out upon the 
Kingstown road, which was covered 
with a perpetual train of horsemen and 
vehicles of different descriptions ; and 
at the arrival of the afternoon packet, 
not only was the pier crowded by a vast 
assemblage, but the rising ground com- 
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for Kilkenny. The committee fortu- 
nately met General Cockburn’s carri 

at. Ball's-bridge,.as they were on their 
way out to Merrion. The scene bore 
now a more animated appearance ; the 
crowds that were hastening from town 
joined the procession; and added so con- 
siderably to its numbers, that on reach- 


manding a view of the road to the town, |ing Baggot-street it presented a very 


was occupied by many different groups ; 
and it seemed to be the general opinion, 
that if O'Connell himself had been ex- 
pected, he could hardly have anticipated 
amore gratifying reception. ‘The pac- 
ket, however, arrived without Mr. Cob- 
bett ; and of course considerable chagrin, 
as wellas disappointment, was experi- 
enced. The first disappointment was 
sure to excite distrust. Thursday, the 
day at last fixed for Mr. Cobbett’s entry 
into Dublin, was a wet day; and yet, 
with all these drawhacks, the following 
is the account which the Morning Re- 
gister has A pe of Mr. Cobbett’s re- 
ception. We commend it to the atten- 
tion of the English Whigs. 
commend them to consider whether 
there were ever a more unequivocal de- 
monstration of popular sentiment ; and 
to judge from this, first, whether the 
Irish know their friends ; and secondly, 
whether they are to be cheated out of 
substantial justice. 


(From the Morning Register.) 


Mr. Cobbett made his public entry 
into this city on Thursday, and, not- 
withstanding several unfavourable cir- 
cumstances, his reception was as grati- 
fying and warm as the honourable 
member could have wished. The hour 
arranged by the committee for the pro- 
cession was two o'clock, when the hon. 
member was to have been received at 
Merrion. Owing to this announcement, 
although the people were assembling in 
considerable numbers along the Rock- 
road, the arrangements had not been 
completed, or the procession formed, 
when Mr. Cobbett unexpectedly arrived 
at the place of rendezvous, at one 
o'clock. brs or i an open cart 
atcompani eneral' Sir “George 
Cockburn,*and Mr. Finn, the member 





formidable array. The cheering along 
the line became universal, and numbers 
of elegantly-dressed females filled the 
balconies of the windows of the diffe- 
rent streets through which the proces- 
sion passed, and waved their handker- 
chiefs as tokens of their approbation. 
A number of carriages fell into the 
procession as it passed on its appointed 
route. On reaching Mr. Dodd's auc- 
tion-mart, where the carriages stopped, 
the rush became tremendous, and it was 
with difficulty that Mr. Cobbett could 
make his way from the vehicle into Mr. 
Dodd's drawing-room. More than one 
honest fellow was observed to grasp 


We re-! with eagerness the hand of the hon. 


member, as he alighted from the car- 
riage, in order to. have it to say that he 
had shaken hands with William Cob- 
bett. The doors of the mart were now 
elosed, in order to keep out the crowd, 
and shortly after Mr. Cobbett made his 
appearance on the balcony, amid tre- 
mendous cheets from the assembled 
multitude. He has yet much of the 
hale and stout appearance for which he 
has been so remarkable through life. 
His step is wonderfully firm, and his 
voice is clear, loud, and articulate to an 
extraordinary degree. As he stood upon 
the balcony, with his white and silvery 
hairs uncovered, and read his answer to 
the address which was presented to him, 
marking each sentence with correspond- 
ing gesture and emphasis, his appeat- 
ance was particularly striking, and pro- 
duced a:marked éffect upon his auditors. 
He wore a light gray coat which fitted 
loosely to his n, and duck trowsers- 
He addressed a few additional observa- 
tions to the crowd, after reading” his 
answer to the address, which were 
loudly cheered. ‘On thebaloony Ww 
observed also..General Cockburn, Mr. 
Fin, several members of the commit 
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wrest ent 





tee, and a great number of fashionably- 
attired females. 

Mr. Finn came forward and said: 
Fellow-countrymen, let me introduce 
to you William Cobbett (long-cgntinued 
cheers); a man who rose from the ranks 
by his own merits, and has always ad- 
hered to the interests of his ‘ order.” 
(Cheers). At Edinburgh they have been 
celebrating the arrival of Earl Grey. 
(Loud groans and hisses). They have 
been entertaining Earl Grey and the 
Ministers, and those who have any thing 
to give. Here we have assembled to 
congratulate upon his arrival amongst us 
the: able statesman, the man of power- 
ful mind and of great honesty. (Cheers). 
{ feel myself honoured in doing honour 
to him. (Cheers). I feel myself honoured 
in joining with my fellow-countrymen 
to. pay my respects to. a mana who has 
dene so much for the poor of his own and 
the poor of this country. (Cheers). Isay 
this, and I would feel for ever degraded 
if I adopted the sycophantic course of 
going out of my way to pay respects to 
the mere Minister of the hour. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers). I shall now merely 
say this: When Cromwell, from the top 
of Slievenamann, viewed the rich valleys 
that surrounded him, and looked upen 
ten or fifteen Irish counties, he turned 
to his soldiers and said, “ Is not this a 
country worth fighting for?” I say to 
you, and say to Mr. Cobbett, “* Is not 


this a country that we are ready to fight | p 


for if requisite?” (Hear, hear, and con- 
tinued cheering). Half of the men who 
fought at Waterloo under Wellington 
were Irish soldiers. We fear neither 
death nor danger, and they must learo 
to govern us for our own interests, and 
not for a corrupt oligarchy. (Cheers). 
They must do us justice or they shall do 
it. (Hear, hear, and continued cheering). 
Conscious of our strength we do not 
forget the might that slumbers in the 
peasant’s arm. Weare told that they 
will save us all trouble upon this point, 
and will govern us well; I say, ** God 
send usa safe deliverance.” I entertain 
but slight hopes from them. If they 
are not true to the people they must be 
false to themselves; and no Tory Go- 
vernment was, ever yet hurled from 
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power with more contempt and execra- 
tion than the Whigs shortly will be, 
unless they are determined to do justice 
to the people of this country. (Hear, and 
long-continued cheers). | 

Mr. M‘Nevin then came forward, as 
chairman of the meeting at the Ex- 
change, and read the following Ad- 


dress : 
TO WILLIAM COBBETT, ESQ., M. P. 


Sir,—lt has frequently been the lot 
of Irishmen to go forth to welcome to 
their shores strangers of rank and sta- 
tion who visited them clothed with 
power and authority. The iron rule to 
which we have been submitted, and the 
extreme and uniform misery of our con- 
dition, have made us always too prone 
to hope for good in any change, and to 
recognise in every new face the linea- 
ments of a benefactor. And hence, as 
the feelings of expectation have poured 
themselves out in the language of anti- 
cipated acknowledgment, and prema- 
ture thanks for benefits always hoped, 
but never conferred, the expressions of 
a too credulous confidence have given 
to simple sincerity and good feeling the 
semblance of self-abasing adulation." 

But in expressing to you, sir, on your 
safe arrival in Ireland, congratulations 
springing from the bottom of our hearts, 
we address a man who has no rank but 
that which public fame gives to exalted 
ublic virtue, and no power save that 
which has been acquired by a livelong 
devotion of those rich gifts with which 
it has pleased God to endow you, to the 
cause of truth and justice. Even ther, 
if it were possible to express in terms 
beyond your deserts, the thanks which 
we owe to you, and to you alone of the 
public men of England, for the benevo- 
lent sympathy which you have uni- 
formly manifested for our wrongs, for 
the unstinted justice with which you 
have demanded on our behalf the whole 
of our rights ; for the generous magna- 
nimity with which you, a Protestant, 
put to hazard your popularity with the 
Protestants of England, by your liberal, 
enlightened, and manly vindication of 
that religion, the cherished hate of which 
was the ground of the misgovernment 
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of Ireland ; it is impossible for envy it- 
self to taint with suspicion the motives 
with which we offer you the tribute of 
our deep and lasting gratitude, 

We. know, sir, that you are not one of 
those who profess to have been born en- 
dowed with all knowledge, and never in 
any instance to have been capable of 
falling into error—we know that you 
have exposed yourself to the charge of 
inconsistency from the wise in their 
own conceit, because you did not refuse 
to gather wisdom from experience, and 
had the candour to confess, and the jus- 
tice to atone for, an error, when you 
found that you had in any case com- 
mitted one. We know that you have 
sometimes been mistaken in your esti- 
mate of Irishmen, whom we justly hold 
in honour ; but we also know that your 
constant motive has been that love of 
justice, and that hatred of oppression, 
by which you are eminently distin- 
guished ; and that, from the first hour 
in which the condition of [relan¢ at- 
tracted your observation, your language 
has been the language of attention to 
our complaints, of compassion for our 
sufferings, of indignant reprobatien of 
our wrongs—in a word, the language of 
a man who, founding his love of free- 
dom on principle, was willing to extend 
to all the full measure of justice which 
he demanded on his own behalf. 

But, sir, if you had no claims to the 
peculiar acknowledgments of Ireland 
for peculiar services already rendered to 
us—if you were not now induced to 
visit our shores by the desire of becom- 
ing better acquainted with our griev- 
ances, in order to qualify yourself the 
more effectually to urge the redress of 
them—if you visited us only as the vin- 
dicator of English freedom, as the in- 
veternate enemy and powerful assailant 
of the corrupt, squandering, and san- 
guinary system of misrule which long 
overbore the rights of your country as 
well as ours, and with no other claim to 
our respect than the title which the suf- 
frages of your countrymen have con- 
ferred on you, of the poor man’s friend, 
it would be due to our own character, as 
men worthy of freedom, and sincerely 
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have a sympathy for the champions of 
freedom wherever they are to be found, 
and that where tyranny acknowledges a 
foe, there we are proud to recognise a 
brother and a friend. 

It would become tis to recollect the 
glorious example you have:set of an un- 
bending integrity, of an uncompro- 
mising assertion of public right, of an 
untiring war against public corruption. 
[t would become us to recollect the 
sound political information which you 
have diffused, the public pure morality 
which you have inculcated, the spirit of 
independence which you have kept alive 
among your countrymen. It would be- 
come us to recollect your sufferings, as 
well as yourexertions; the fine and impri- 
sonment which you suffered in 1810, for 
maintaining that English soldiers ought 
not to be lashed in England by German 
mercenaries; the exile in which you 
were obliged to seek safety, in 1817, 
for the crime of having maintained that 
the people of England and Ireland were 
entitled to that reform which is yet but 
half accomplished, and which perfidy 
would make a merit of conceding, when 
it could no longer be possibly withheld. 
[t would become us to recollect that 
persecution and oppression only added 
new force to your patriotism, new fire 
to your zeal, new vigour to your exer- 
tions; that in prison, in banishment 
with a patience never to be irritated, 
with a perseverance never to be sub- 
dued, you pursued that reform, the 
partial accomplishment of which now 
presents you to us in the honourable 
position of the representative of a con- 
stituency instructed by your lessons, ani- 
mated by your example, and indebted in 
@ great measure to your exertions for 
the freedom of which they, at least, 
among Englishmen, have made a wise 
and honourable use. 

That it may please God to give you 
health and strength to attain the goal 
to which your honourable life has 
tended, and to receive the reward of 
your exertions and your sacrifices, In 
witnessing the full and peaceful restora- 
tion of freedom, independence, and hap- 
piness, to both countries, is the earnest 
desire and fervent prayer of those who, 
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in the ardent language of theif country, | me ; but, that love of justice which you 


but in language not more ar¢ent than 
their feelings, bid you a hundred thou- 
sand welcomes to the shores of ireland. 





The address was received with loud 
cheers, which continued fur several 
mninutes, == | 

Mr. Cobbett then came to the front 
of the baleony, and the cheers with 
which he was ‘at first received were 
again renewed. ‘As soon as the applause 
had subsided, he said—Gentlemen, look- 
ing: upen this address as coming from 
you all, the answer [ shall read to vou 
shall be the answer to you all, (Hear 
and cheers). Gentlemen, you are all, of 
course, aware that 1 must have seen 
this address ; it would be affectation to 
say that I had not seen it before. It is 
not becoming to play the hypocrite, 
nor to pretend tu be all-seeing persons, 
and it would be particularly unbecom- 
ing to pretend that one had not seen an 
address, an address to which he came 
prepared with an answer, which I shall 
now read to you. Let me now say that 
I witness in you no rare instance of that 
fault which I have always seen in Irish- 
men,—whatever service might be done 
for you, whether great or small, your 
gratitude was always tenfold too much 
for the service rendered. - (Cheers). 
Gentlemen, the reception you have 
given me is far beyond any merits of 
mine. (Cheers, and cries of * No, no’’). 
Now, gentlemen, I shall read to you 
the answer to that very elegant aid- 
dress, which, though it certainly ex- 
aggerates my merit, still 1 will not 
say that it is altogether unjust. (Loud 
cheers). Mr. Cobbett then proceeded 
to read the answer, several passages in 
which were responded te by enthusias- 
tic plaudits : 

GentLemen,—A great many years 
have rolled over my head; but if age 
had so bennmbed my feelings as to 
make me insensible to this address from 
you, I should, I hope, have fortitude 
enough Jeft to cease to wish to live. 

1 will not affect to believe that I am 
wholly unworthy of the commendation 
which you so generously bestow upon 





ascribe to me, and which, I trust, has 
ulways marked my conduct in all the 
relationships of life, bid me avail myself 
of this oceasion of assuring you that, 
though | have been, perhaps, more con- 
spicuous than most other English and 
Scotch members of Parliament in ex- 
pressing: my sentiments relative to the 
treatment of Ireland, Lam, in entertain- 
ing sympathy for her sufferings, very 
far, even amongst them, from standing 
alone ; while, with regard to the people 
of England and Scotland, be assured, 
that, with very rare exceptions, they 
feel every wrong done to Ireland a 
wrong done tothemselves. ‘Truth, and 
sincerity, and duty also bid me declare 
to you, further, that 1 believe that the 
present Ministers are sincerely disposed 
to better the lot of Ireland. Nature, 
reason, their own fame, their own in- 
terest, now, at last, dictate this to them 
in atone so commanding that it is im- 
possible that these should not prevail 
over the prejudices and passions which, 
for so many dismal ages, have been 
tearing this fine couniry to pieces, and 
making strife, beggary, and misery to 
reign, where all ought to have been 
peace, plenty, and happiness. 

It is not, be you assured, gentlemen, 
want of feeling for Ireland, but want of 
knowledge of the nature, the extent, apd 
the real causes of her sufferings, which 
has hitherto prevented the application 
of remedies to an evil so great, so noto- 
rious throughout the world, and so dis- 
honourable to the very name of Kngland. 
it is more especially the want of this 
very knowledge in the people of Eng- 
land, who, in the end, always have de- 
cided, and always will decide, every 
great public question. Boundless is the 
gratitade which Ireland owes to her 
mighty and devoted advocate for her 
emaucipation from a slavery of three 
centuries’ duration; but even ull the ter- 
rors with which his matchless talents 
and zeal unparalleled were able to fill 
the breast of ohdurate and insolent op- 
pression, would not have prevailed, had 
not the deep-seated prejudices been first 
rooted out of the minds of the people of 
England ; had they still been under the 
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sway of that unnatural antipathy’ to the 
religion of their fathers, which for so 
many ages had been sedulously and sys- 
tematically implanted in those minds. 

Believing that I have some influence 
with a large part of this people; know- 
ing that for them to pursue the path of 
justice, it is only necessary that they 
clearly see that path, I have deemed it 
my duty to come and to see with my 
own eyes the real state of their and my 
fellow-subjects, the suffering: people of 
Ireland ; to make known to them the 
result of my observations, and at the 
same time to communicate to the people 
of Ireland themselves my opinions with 
regard to remedies called for by evils, 
the existence of which no man living 
has the hardihood to deny, and no man 
fit to live the callousness not to deplore. 
From a very eurly age I entertained the 
desire that my country might always be 
renowned as the greatest, the freest, and 
most happy in the world. This desire 
clings to my heart more closely as the 
years advance upon me; and it is my 
perfect conviction that she must cease 
to be that great, free, and happy coun- 
try, unless full and complete justice be 
speedily done to the people of Ireland. 

Gentlemen, you have enumerated 
some of the wrongs which I, during my 
public life, have had to endure; they 
have indeed been many ; they have been 
crvel; they have been injurious; but 
had they been still more numerous, more 
cruel, more injurious, this address from 
you; this kind and cordial welcome to 
the shores of Ireland, would have been 
more than a tenfold compensation for 
them all. 

Mr. Cobbett continued by saying— 
The reading of this address has pretty 
nearly tired me; and you are all, I sup- 
pose, pretty tired by this. (Hear and 
cheers). 1 shall not detain you longer. 
I shall only observe that I have strug- 
- gled for the liberties of Ireland with pe- 
culiar pleasure. (Cheers). Being’ sent 
to Parliament by the good ‘people of 
Oldham, I must’say that I would have 
been of no use if L'were not supported 
by the Irish members of Parliament. 
‘But for them I should have been all 
alone; and though it would’ be some- 


what difficult to'do ‘it, ‘I-should, I sup- 
pose, have been hooted out of the place, 
if it were not for the honest support of 
the Trish members, atmongst whom [ 
may mention the honourable gentleman 
who stands on my left. (Hear, hear, and 
cheers). You have’ nothing to do but 
go on perseveringly and sedulously,sup- 
porting your members, for your mem- 
bers can do nothing without your sup- 
port. (Cheers). A member with a pe- 
tition in his hand its ‘something, but 
without it he is nothing, and what he : 
states is simply his own word and his | 
own opinion. With a million of men 

at his back he is listened to with a de- 

gree of attention which would not other- 

wise exist ; and he would not be heard 

at all, if he had nobody at his back. 
(Cheers). Support your members ; 
never be afraid of tiring them with pe- 
titions, or of wearying them; they 

have nothing else to do, (Cheers and : 
lauyhter). hey ought to have nothing ff 
else to do, but to listen to yourcom- Ff 
plaints, and attend to your wrongs. 
(Hear). Pursue this course, and I shall 

live to see Ireland, as I always wished 

her to be, happy and prosperous. Ff 
(Long continued cheers for several 
minutes). bi 

Mr. Cobbett, upon stepping from the 
balcony into the drawing-room, laugh- 
ingly observed, “ 1 am as young a man 
as ever I was.” 

For the ladies who were present, and 
the gentlemen of the deputation, Mr. 
Dodd had ‘prepared a ‘very elegant 
déjeuné. | 

Upon Mr. Cobbett retiring, Mr. 
Thomas Reynolds addressed the crow 
loutside, after which they quietly dlis- 
persed. 
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COPY OF A LETTER TAKEN PROM 
THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL OF ot 
OF FEBRUARY, ON THE ga 
OF A MODIFIED SYSTEM, OF POO! 
RATES. 


In a letter thou didst.me'the favour of 
inserting onthe 8, instant, I took the 
liberty of recommending to the Society 
for the Improvement of ireland, to co™ 





sider the vast importance of a parochial 
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rate, for the employment of the poor ; 
may I now add a few more remarks, 
hearing on the same subject, which I 
hope willexplain to the friends of Ire- 
land, that it is the interest of the rich to 
have a provision for the poor, and that 
without. such provision, the people 
must remain in poverty, and buth rich 
and poor suffer, while the fertile re- 
sources of the country encourage us to 
expect a very different result, provided 
the opulent should find it their interest 
to become improvers of the soil, and 
consumers of their native manufactures, 
which a direct tax for employment ap- 
pears the most likely way to realize, as 
it is probable the ladies of Ireland would 
be all clothed in Irish manufacture, if 
their husbands and fathers were obliged 
to find employment for the operative. 
The same argument will apply to the 
gentleman’s own dress, and capital to 
the amount of three millions annually 
would .be kept at home, to increase the 
value of our soil, and consequently the 
interest of our landlords, who now op- 
pose their own interest, and the interest 
of the people, for want, I conceive, of 
examining the question in all its bear- 
ings. 

A nation, like a family, I believe, is 
bound to take equal care of all its mem- 
bers ; is not this the order of a well-re- 
gulated community ? 

Let us see how a provision for em- 
ployment bears on the introduction of 
machinery, which appears to have been 
the main spring of Britain’s power and 
wealth. Machinery has been found 
highly. useful in manufactures, and how 
could England have introduced her 
powerful machinery, which astonishes 
Europe, aud preserves to her the market 
of the world, if she had no permanent 
provision. for her poor? Impossible, 
for the. working people most likely 
would have shot the first person who at- 
tempted to introduce a machine that 
turned them out of work, to starve 
(self-preservation is said to be the first 
law of.nature) ; but the introduction. of 
machinery into England, as they had a 
provision, for.employment, concerned 
the working people very little, for each 
man, I suppose, said to himself, ‘‘ Ma- 








“ chinery is no material loss to me, for 
‘** my parish is bound to find me work 
“ or subsistence—I will not interfere 
“with the ingenuity of my fellow- 
“men.” In that way the English in- 
troduced machinery almost without: re- 
sistance, while the Irish could not; and 
the want of that provision, | conceive, is 
what. compels the Irish operative to re- 


sist simiiac improvement ; consequently , 


ireland is left in the back ground, Have 
ing no public provision for her poor, her 
workmen are obliged, in self-defence, to 
combine, and often to take the law into 
their own hands, and even to inflict sig- 
nal vengeance on people they would, 
under other circumstances, have gone 
any length to oblige ; for Irishmen love 
ingenuity and talent. Does not the 
above prove that the provision for em- 
ployment in England was the founda- 
tion of British prosperity; and that if 
she was left, as the lrish, without a pro- 
vision for employment, she must have 
remained, like Ireland, a poor country 
among the nations of Europe; she 
would not be the mistress of the ocean, 
and the emporium of arts and riches ? 
This appears the secret cause of Irish 
poverty, and the ruin of so many of our 
manufacturers, who have disappeared 
those thirty years back ; for, to com- 
pete with England, without improved 
machinery, is madness; and to intro- 
duce it is equally insane, without a rea- 
sonable provision for the poor to protect 
you, 

Is it not perfectly clear, that, as Eag- 
land owes her prosperity to machinery, 
lreland. must owe her poverty to the 
want of it; and that, without a.pubiic 
provision, machines cannot be timely 
introduced? Consequently, poverty 
must remain, aod we must continue to 
be clothed by the country wherethere is 
no obstruction to machinery, and. our 
landowners and mapufacturers continue 
to dwindle for the want of a home con- 
sumption, which forced patciotism can- 
not obtain, . 

Now, if Ireland has above 500,000 la- 
bourers idle, while she has three. or four. 
millions of acres lying waste, wanting 
improvement, in which, her unemployed 


popalation would find ample employ-. 
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ment in reclaiming, besides working her 
nines, raising coals for steam-engines, 
&c. &c., is it not reasonable the opulent 
should be obliged to find it their interest 
to come forward, and associate in com- 
panies, for the improvement of their 


country, which they would certainly do, 
in preference to maintaining labourers 
idle, who are able and willing to work, 
especially when their labour would be 
remunerative? This is the way a pro- 
vision for employment has worked in 
England to mutual advantage, and it is 
likely, if adopted here, would work the 
same way; then [ fully believe tillage 
would flourish, manufactures would 
flourish, a home market would be ob. 
tained for Irish produce, our active in- 
telligent population, with cheap provi- 
sions, would come into action, to supply 
manufactures even for an export trade, 
all by the direct and indirect influence 
of a public provision for employment. 

In a political view, see the immense 
importance of preserving the bulk of the 
people loyal; for as ail mankind is 
bound by interest, from the peer to the 
beggar, the provision for employment 
will keep the base of society, which are 
the people, bound by that unerring rule 
self-interest—for they would be loyal to 
the state that considers them worthy of 
preservation ; vice versa, disloyal to that 
state, that don't think them worthy of 
providing for; but for every effort of 
popular feeling passes an insurrection 
att, or some law of coercion, to make 
them quiet. ‘The effect of that is, to 
break the public spirit of our fine pea- 
sintry, and to make them disconteoted, 
make them easy instruments to work on 
for political purposes. 

I would ask, who pays the Irish taxes ? 
Do not the poor pay two parts of them ? 

We have 5,100 armed police to keep 
up the system; a provision for employ- 
nient would be likely to lessen their ne- 
cessity, and restore real quiet and pros- 
perity to every rank, as no objection 
will then be made to the introduction of 
improvements, which will be found of 
more consequence to keep’ the people 
quiet than the most severe laws ; pros- 
perity will cement the bond of union 
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that should bind the rich. and poor to- 
gether. Mok mh ¥ 

The poor being provided for by em- 
ployment, through the working of a 
parochial assessment, will be better 
customers to the very. people who sup- 
port them, and would pay them back 
their money by an increased consump- 
tion; besides rendering their situation 
vasily more comfortable, it must also 
enhance the value of all property in Ire- 
land. : 

The provision of employment would 
also prevent landlords from being op- 
pressive, as every man would feel it not 
his interest{ to oppress, lest the very 
men he was charging too high a rent to 
would become a burden on_ himself. 
Thus it would be an effectual check on 
letting land to the poor too high, which 
is now very generally the case. In 
fact, | believe, in a very short time the 
only enemy to a provision for employ- 
ment would be Captain Rock, for less- 
ening his influence over an oppressed 
and impoverished peasantry, forced to 
combine for the want of those laws 
that would ensure their employment, 
and better their condition. 

Another reason for a parish assessment 
for employment is, that our absentees 
will be compelled to contribute a por- 
tion of the immense property they an- 
nually draw away, to the necessities of 
the people they are injuring, by spending 
their incomes abroad. 

Allow me further to say, that although 
1, in conjunction with many others, 
think Ireland could have been much 
better legislated for, and consequently 
improved, by local Houses of Parlia- 
ment, still, as the union (a measure that 
paralyzed all the native energies of Ire- 
land and injured England) was carried, 
[ hope we may obtain and enjoy the 
advantage of having impartial gentle- 
men accustomed to Jive among a con- 
tented and comfortable peasantry, legis- 
lating for us; men who passed a Tithe 
Composition Act, a most desirable mea- 
sure (as we are obliged by law to pay 
tithes,) and who will not be influenced 
by some Itish members, who view this 
improvement through too narrow 4 
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But I am sorry to say the Tithe Com- 
position Act stands alone, as the only 
boon given to us for twenty-eight years, 
for I cannot recollect another act passed 
for the amelioration of the condition of 
the Irish people ; for, while England is 
expending millions on distant colonies, 
and even barren rocks, which in time 
may all be wrested from her, she has 
left Ireland, situate within. her arnis, 
and which must always be a source of 
great wealth to her, in a state of unjusti- 
fiahble neglect. 

Equal laws, equal encouragement to 
all, 1 believe, will be found the surest 
support of the British constitution. ‘That 
sentiment, | hope, will find the support 
of British senators and the British peo- 
ple, who, I expect, will assist the friends 
of this country, who are endea.ouring 
in an humble, but firm manner, to do 
their part towards removing the various 
obstacles that now prevent the intro- 
duction of improvement into Ireland, 
and we shall stumble at the very 
threshold of improvement, if we do not 
take up this measure as of the must 
primary importance. 

Hoping I may be excused for tres- 
passing so long, on a subject which, al- 
though highly interesting to some, may 
be uninteresting to others. 


I am, most respectfully thy friend, 
SAMUEL ROBINSON. 


Wellesley Nutional Market, 
22d ot 2d Mo. 1828. 





ADDRESS FROM THE TRADES OF 
IRELAND, TO THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND, 


WE call upon the people of England 
to consider the present state of the [rish 
people, unnecessarily labouring under 
almost every evil that can afflict men ; 
last year millions of human beings were 
in a state of starvation, destitute of em- 
ployment, while three millions of acres 
of waste land lie uncultivated, in the 
hands, for the most part, of ubsentee 
proprietors, capable of supplying the 
English manufacturers with as much 
corn and butter as they import from fo- 
reign countries; the finest fishing sta- 
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tions in the world lie upon our coasts, 
and our people, deprived of capital, are 
unable to purchase boats or nets. The 
absentee landlords are not identified 
with the interest of the country, and 
the resident landlords, from the change 
in the value of money, combined with 
the poverty of the people are, individu- 
ally, without the means of employing 
the people, and we, the manufacturers, 
by working fourteen hours a day, can 
barely support existence, and in times of 
stagnation have no resource. The 
English poor-rates enable the English 
manufacturers to undersell us, and we 
regret to hear that the poor-rate of 
England is swelled by the migration of 
the destitute Irish seeking employment 
and food. Societies are now forming 
in Ireland to carry on this migration on 
a larger scale. We have therefore called 
upon the legislature for a parochial 
rate, for the employment of the people 
of Ireland. Such a measure once ob- 
tuined, we will then most cheerfully 
support the widow, the orphan, the in 
potent, and the stranger. We seek no 
rate for the encouragement of idle pau- 
pers, and we humbly solicit your aid, by 
petition, in furtherance of this great ol « 
ject. We have considered the operation 
of the poor-rates of England, and note 
withstanding the abuse thereof, (which 
we will never palliate), we have come to 
this conclusion, that they have acted as 
a great inciting cause of the outlay of 
capital in the prodactive employment of 
the people. ‘The poor-laws prevent the 
landlord in England letting his land at 
double its intrinsic value as is the case in 
Ireland, for if he ceased to employ the 
people, or exacted exorbitant rents, the 
townland being charged with its pau- 
pers, he would have to support unpro- 
ductive consumers on his own property. 
To the poor-rates may be attributed the 
respect that the lower orders pay to the 
laws, so that the constable’s staff in 
England bears more power and influence 
than the sword of the dragoun in Ireland, 
Justice is administered with certainty 
and effect, for want can never be 

in justification of crime, and the law of 
the land never violates the law of nature. 
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employment of the people, and thereby 
their maintenance, is a national security 
for life and property, an insurance 
against the vicissitudes of trade, com- 
merce, and war. It is paid ultimately 
by the operative classes, the great con- 
sumers of taxed articles, to whose pro- 
ductive industry the nation owes its 
wealth, and directly serves as a check 
upon that class who have indirectly 
made a monopoly of all the prime neces- 
saries of life by the corn laws. ‘Thus 
England is formed into a joint-stock 
company which, by its co-operation, and 
notwithstanding the high price of provi- 
sions, is enabled to undersell every other 
nation in the foreign market. In fact 
7,000,000/. annually is the floating ca- 
pital to effect this purpose ; and we are 
convinced that, without this provision, 
the introduction of machinery, and other 
scientific improvements, would be pro- 
ductive of excessive misery. But now 
the increased profits arising from ma- 
chinery enable parishes to support those 
who are immediately injured thereby, 
and induce and enable the capitalist to 
seek employment of a higher nature for 
the people, and thus consumers are 
created for his manufactures. 

The objections urged against the 
poor-rates of England by Mr. Malthus 
and others are, that they produce an 
unnatural increase of the population ; 
yet the increase of the population of Ire- 
land, compared to that of England, is 
nearly double in proportion within 30 
years. This disproportionate increase 
arises in a great measure from the non- 
existence of any check on the avarice of 
the landlords, who obtain too higlirents. 
Mr. Malthus’s second objection is, that 
it increases the number of paupers. The 
fact is the reverse, for the number of 
paupers have decreased, though the po- 
pulation has doubled since 1688. At 
that time Mr. Gregory King states, that 
the population was 54 millions, and the 
number of paupers 1,200,000; in 1811 
the population of England was 114 mil- 
lions, and the number of poor one mil- 
lion. Thirdly, he complains of the in- 
creased ‘expense, without any reference 
to the increased price of provisions, the 
change in the value of money, the: fear- 
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ful increase of the national debt by the 
American and French wars, and the con- 
sequent heavy pressure of taxation. But 
the only fair standard to try the poor- 
rates by, is their relation to the contem- 
poraneous income of the country. Trying 
them by this test, we find that the rela- 
tive expense has decreased in an inverse 
ratio to the increase of the income of 
the country. In 1688 the income was 
30 millions, the poor-rate two millions, 
thet is, fifteen to one. In 1811 the in- 
come was 300 millions, the poor-rates 
eight millions, being in the proportion 
of thirty-two to one; that is, relative to 
the income, half what they were in 
1688. He likewise asserts, that they 
destroy industry, Why, its primary 
result is to create employment—the act 
of Elizabeth saying, ‘ employ the people 
or support them as unproductive con- 
sumers.” This makes all classes indus- 
trious, especially those who are least 
disposed to be so—the upper classes, 
who in England seek real sources of 
productive employment for the poor, 
which repay them one hundred fold. In 
England, where there is a poorerate, 
there is abundant employment for the 
people, and also for the poor migrating 
[rish. In Ireland, where there is no 
poor-rate to insist on employment, half 
the nation is without it, and in a state 
of utter destitution; their subsistence 
is potatoes, and even the scanty supply 
of such food is to a great extent ob- 
tained by a licentious mendicancy,which 
generates habits, feelings, and vices, 
inconsistent with the well-being of s0- 
ciety. We maintain that, by the ope- 
ration of the poor-laws, the enterprise 
and spirit of the noble people of Eng- 
land is not impaired, for by the exertion 
of their industry the income of that 
country now amounts to 400 millions, 
while the income of Ireland is only 40 
millions, and we are disposed to think, 
that by provident advances tothe manu- 
facturer, in time of need, he is enabled 
to continue his business in times of stag- 
nation, and thus his establishment is not 
obliged to be broken up, as is the case 
in Ireland. Part payment of the wages 
of the agricultural labourer out of the 
rate has been much complained of, and 
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amounts to about two millions of it ; 
(vide Lord Castlereagh’s and Lord Mil- 
ton’s speeches, May, 1819); but if this 
be the general practice of landowners 
and farmers, it is but a nominal charge, 
for those that pay the rate for this pur- 
pose, receive benefit in the proportionate 
decrease of wages. 

We are told, that a measure which 
would insist on employment, will de- 
stroy the independence of the Irish 
people; the use of this word on the pre- 
sent occasion, appears like mockery, 
when applied to a people who are bound 
up to high and nominal rents, so as to 
make them the most abject dependents 
on their landlords. We refer to Messrs. 
L. Foster’s, Dickson’s, and Strickland’s 
evidence before the Emigration Com- 
mittee, where they have distinctly stated, 
that the rent demanded in most districts 
can never be paid out of the land, but 
is generally paid in money made by mi- 
gration to England. Then the people 
give their labour to the lords of the 
soil, for permission merely to “live, and 
breath, and have their being.” If this 
be Irish independence, then it is for- 
sooth, all the evils of feudalism, without 
one of its advantages. Here the manu- 
facturers have been ruined by the poor- 
rates of England ; here three successive 
confiscations have transferred the land 
from Irish to English proprietors, and 
the natives are left to starve; here the 
Union has legitimized absenteeism ; here 
we have the glorious independence of 
famine and fever, of gaols and hospitals, 
of police, soldiery, &c. Our people 
have had no independent resources. In- 
surrection and clanship have “ frighted 
the isle from its propriety.’”— 

Some object to compulsory assessment 
Is not the payment of assessments for 
constabulary, for soldiers, for the maine 
tenance of the poor in hospitals and 
gaols, compulsory? then take your al- 
ternative, and rest assured that a pre- 
ventive is better than a remedy, more 
especially in a case where the peace of 
society is involved. The poor of Ire- 
land cost at present five millions annu- 
ally, which will appear as follows :— 
ist, one ton of potatoes given to. beg- 
gars from each farm-house, at the low 





rate of 30s. would amount to2,000,0001. ; 
2dly, 3,000,000/. half the grand jury 
presentments, and half the government 
expenses, will make a total of five mil- 
lions, to keep Ireland in its. present 
miserable condition, 

Now, let us see if laws providing for 
the poor are not justified from their 
adoption by the most civilized nations 
in all ages. ‘The Jewish farmers (Lev. 
xix. 9, 10) left the angles of their farms 
unreaped, and also the gleanings of their 
land for the poor ; and under that dis- 
pensation they had the benefit of the 
sabbatical year, and the spontaneous 
production of the third year was devoted 
to them ; alsoa tithe (Deut. xiv. 28, 29)! 
The Ethiopians, according to Herodo- 
tus (lib. iii.), had a public table, called 
the table of the sun, where the poor 
were fed. /Eschines says, that at Athens 
there were sufficient funds to maintain 
the poor. The Hindoos, by an ordinance 
of their religion, relieve even the lower 
animals. In the country of the Incas, 
one-fourth of the property of the state 
was devoted to the poor. (Vide Sir W. 
Temple’s Works, vol i. p. 208). In mo 
dern times, every civilized country, ex 
cept Ireland, has a provision for the in 
digent, either springing from the nature 
of society, or from its positive legal 
enactments. In Scotland, England, and 
Holland three of the most industrious, 
commercial, and manufacturing coun- 
tries in the world, work or maintenance 
is provided. In Imperial France, though 
an agrarian law was in operation, and 
the land gavelled (Sitaond’s Switzer- 
land, 452, 1 vol.), the octroi was de- 
voted to the poor. In Switzerland there 
is a poor-rate, though the agrarian law 
is in full force, and corn is purchased up 
by government to keep down the retail 
price. The same prevails. ina great 
part of Germany; and in Hongary, 
though feudal slavery gives an interest 
to the lord of the soilin the life of the 
serf, yet the law insists upon the pro- 
vision of food, raiment, and .shelter. 
The same is the ease in Russia and 
Poland. In other countries, feadal de- 
pendence, or the revenues of the church, 
support. the poor, Inthe State of New 
England there is a provision for the 
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poor (Dr. Dwight’s Travels, vol. iv. 
326), also in Sweden and Drontheim in 
Norway (vide Clarke's Travels, vol. x. 
244, 488). 

One objection made to such a system 
of relief is, that it is not adapted to the 
Irish character. ‘This appears rather 
like taking advantage of your wrong. 
The Irish are idle, say those who have 
three millions of acres of wasteland ; 
the reply is simple, they have nothing 
to do. All we want for the Irish peo- 
ple is employment. Never let a man 
have money or food until he earns it. 
We have a brave, hardy, and athletic 
population, who possess all the elements 
for productive industry, who are obliged 


to emigrate for labour from a country 
possessing amazing resources. Many 


insist upon education as a panacea for 
the disorders of Ireland. Wedeem ita 
dangerous experiment to leave the cure 
of its disorders to education alone; for 
by so doing, you are only making the 
line of demarkation between the rich 
and poor still broader, and rendering 
the latter still poorer. By adding the 
wants of education to those superin- 
duced by poverty, you fling a deadly 
drug into the bitter cup of indigence ; 
you give a sharpened weapon to the 
enemies of sociul order. The Irish 
peasant will then eat of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge ; when he reads that 
by law the English peasant is support- 
ed in old age, and sickness, and wheu 
cut of employment, he will compare 
these advantages with the want of them 
in Ireland; and he will rather be dis- 
posed to consider the latter as oppres- 
sion, than the former as a folly. He 
will read the speech of some eloquent 
senator, perchance his own landlord, 
who will deplore the lot of the West 
Indian slave, for whom food, raiment, 
and shelter, are provided, though a 
hurricane should not leave a tithe of the 
harvest. He will read of missions sent 
to the east and to the west, to improve 
the condition of strangers, who have 
nevertilled the soil, or fought the battles 
of their benefactors. He will compare all 
this benevolence with his half-roofed 
cabin, his fireless hearth, his naked and 
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and wretched /pittance. And his dis- 
content, lashed into bitterness by his 
knowledge, ‘tay rise into a fearful in- 
surgency, whieh may not be 60 easily 
quelled,.as it if the result of a new and 
unascertained*pdwer. 

If there existed a parochial rate for 
the employment of the people of freland, 
they would havea feeling of independ- 
ence, for theandlord could not prose- 
cute them’ fdr a conscientious exercise 
of electrive franchise. It would prevent 
them from” continuing in that state of 
penury and apathy, which induces idle- 
ness, crime, arid disease. It would make 
comforts“necessaries, and thus, by sup- 
plying new wants, excite to new exer- 
tions. It would supply employment, 
and thus make them independent and 
industrious. 

Another objection urged against a 
rate is, that it destroys charity. There 
exists not a more charitable people in 
the world than the English, for when 
the Irish landowners were exacting 
hich rents and exporting the food of 
our starving people, and whole parishes 
receiving” extreme unction to prepare 
them “for déath, and cattle and sheep 
were ‘grazing all around, the English 
were importing food, &c. &c. for them, 
to the amount of 300,000/. They re- 
lieved the Belgians, the people of Leip- 
sic, of Moscow, and Manchester, &c. 
&c. in the same generous manner. The 
poor-rate of Birmingham was 60,0001. 
per annum, the voluntary contributions 
to charity 45,000/., and the number of 
henefit societies in England is very great 
—some say 90,000. 

We consider this emigration at the 
expense of the nation, as delusive, and 
will act only as an inducement for the 
landlerd to pauperize the people, and 
then throw them on the emigration 
committee. 

We maintain that we have a right to 
this provision for employment at home, 
from the political constitution of s0- 
ciety, which prevents us from obtaining 
independently our maintenance, for 
there are numerous Jaws now in force 
whose tendency is to retard our indus- 
try, in addition to corn laws, grand-jury 
laws, taxes, &¢. We claim it as the 
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afford the best securi 
rection and plunder..?? 

Perchance we ‘will. ber; 
will be the further resulg_of_Spis mea- 
sure; we answer that. wedi will be 
then created by produit ep. and 
capital must remain iQ ‘lend to em- 
ploy the people. “The si he ma- 
nufacturer, the shopkes w&@. would 
then have an extendeé e market for 
their goods, and many who have become 
absentees, because Ireland, merged in 
misery as she is, cannot be a happy 
home, will return to enjoy social plea- 
sure, amidst the peace, prosperity, and 
happiness of their native land ; that the 
waste lands will be brought into culti- 
vation, agriculture improved, the mines 
and collieries with which our country 
abounds, will be worked; more atten- 
tion will be paid to the local improve- 
ment of Ireland, which is at present 
shamefully neglected ; the existing ma- 
nufactures will be fostered and encou- 
raged; the general condition of the 
people ameliorated, and if any measures 
detrimental to the country are enforced, 
their srrects would be immediately 
felt by those who are rich and can best 
apply a remedy; the wealth and reve- 
nue of lreland would be increased by 
the productive industry of all classes, 
and Ireland, instead of being, as she is 
now, an object of scorn to the enemies 
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of England, and of wonder to her 
friends, would become a source of great 
| wealth to her. 

.As the people are the base of society, 
and the firm supporters of the state, 
equal laws and equal justice appear 
their indisputable right. An assess- 
ment for employment will also draw 
forth the sleeping resources of our fertile 
island, for no man will feed the people 
and keep them idle, while employment 
can be had, and no one can say that em- 
ployment cannot be had, while our soil 
is only half-cultivated,—three millions 
of acres waste, and four millions of 
money annually lodged in the funds, 
for want of plans of improvement being 
devised. 

Raise the poor to their proper station 
in society, and the interest of the rich 
will be promoted, by the security of 





of every article. 

Is it not disgraceful to Britain to al- 
low Ireland to remain as she is? Ca- 
| tholic Emancipation cannot be com- 
plete without some effectual plan being 
adopted to raise the population of Ire- 
land to comparative comfort. 

It would tend to induce our absentees 
to return to their estates, in order to re- 
lieve themselves from the tax, for it 
must bear heavier on them than on the 
resident gentry, who could provide re- 
munerative employment, and thereby 
give themselves relief. 1 

If any political economist can prove this 
reasoning fallacious, or that any Injury 
to society can arise from justice being 
done to our poor but noble peasantry, 
we hope he will manfully come forward, 
and meet us in the arena of discussion, 
as many arguments remuin untouched, 


Dublin, March 17, 1828, 











TO THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 


As the subject of black slavery is now 
nearly disposed of, may I and en- 
treat the British people to. take up the 
subject of Irish white slavery. Ireland, 
it must be admitted, is of, importance, 
situate as in the arms of Great Britain, 
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with moving bridges daily passing to 
and from, and for fertility of soil and 
situation for trade, no island in the world 
can be more blessed. But all her pros- 
pects and powerful resources to make 
man happy, are blighted by British mis- 
rule and the want of improving laws. 

A Government may debase, or a Go- 
vernment may elevate a people: that is 
proved by the present state of Europe. 


I would ask why is modern Britain so- 


superior to ancient Britain? Is it not 
that her laws and civil regulations have 
improved her people, aud made them 
what they are, the first nation in the 
world ? 

Why is modern Holland superior to 
the old Flemish provinces, which were 
degraded under the iron grasp of Spain ? 

Why is modern Greece so inferior to 
ancient Greece? is it not owing to the 
misrule of the Turkish. Government ? 
or why is modern Italy inferior to the 
ancient head of the Roman empire ? is 
it not owing to her government and 
civil institutions having become arbi- 
trary? 

Ireland has hitherto been governed 
by a temporizing and divided policy, and 
no effectual measure has been taken to 
connect the various grades of society. 
Roman Catholic emancipation (a good 
measure) has failed ; opening the trade 
between the two islands has also failed 
of giving employment to the [rish peo- 
ple, or of inducing much British capital 
togo over. Nearly all attempts at in- 
troducing British enterprise into Ireland 
have failed, with a few splendid excep- 
tions. In place of it, Ireland has nearly 
lost all her own manufactures ; has be- 
come almost exclusively an agricultural 
nation, and even agriculture declines. 
Although Irish.exports have increased, 
it is not owing to an improved agri- 
culture ; but-when a people.are made to 
pay high rents from produce alone, they 


Must sell thas produce to find money to 


pay their rents, and their other demands, 
and in England only can they find a 
market,and that at an enormous expense 
of .carriage, which is 50 per cent. on 
oats, 25 per cent. on wheat, 33 per cent. 
on barley, and 20 per cent. on cattle. 





It would tend more to the improvement | ing this propitious hour, could, be ap- 


of Ireland to have domestic consumers, 
a people industriously employed in all 
the various pursuits of the British peo- 
ple, as held:out by the British Govern- 
ment. When the Union was eontem- 
plated, we were then told that every 
exertion would be made to bring up Ire- 
land to British comfort and improve- 
ment, but such was never carried into 
effect—no, indeed, and could not with 
the system pursued, the nation was left 
bleeding at every pore, and all return 
absorbed by a cruel separation of in- 
terest. 

Steam power was denied Ireland from 
the high price of coal, justice was denied 
to a large portion of her people, ab- 
senteeism was encouraged by the people 
being distracted with tithes, grand jury 
jobbing, extravagant rents, and a want 
of employment, which alarmed the timid 
and occasioned many to fly to a more 
happy land—but, above all, a poor-rate, 
the poor man’s charter, which made 
Britain what she is, was denied the Irish 
people, and is denied to the present 
day ; a commission is about going out 
to ascertain a fact all the world has too 
long been acquainted with, the poverty 
and the neglect of Ireland; this com- 
mission puts off the final settlement for 
another year, and time now is very pre- 
cious, the whole nation is much excited. 
As for information, the records of Par- 
liament abound with information ; why 
not legislate at once, and enact that the 
property of Ireland, which, mark, has 
never been over taxed as the property of 
Britain has, shall be accountable for the 
poverty of Ireland. ‘That at once comes 
home to every parish, a valuation |S 
made of every description of property; 
and an assessment is levied, and on the 
credit of that assessment money is bOr- 
rowed, and the whole country becomes 
as a great bee-hive, employment 
looked after, and it abounds in oer? 
direction; three millions of acres ° 


bogs present. themselves, capable of re- ” 


clamation, and that at a price three OF 
four crops will repay (see the Chat-Moss 
bog reclamation), and one hundred an 

twenty millions of.-Irish capital, long 
detained in the British funds, as if awa''- 
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plied toa more useful purpose. Irish- 
men would have full employment, and 
they would be able to consume Irish 
produce, and pay the Irish farmer a 
more remunerative price than he now 
obtains by an export of his produce to 
England ; Irishmen would then consume 
British manufactures, and be of vastly 
more importance to Britain than they 
now are, There are six millions who 
never consume any thing British, they 
would then become consumers, and all 
this by Irish means, and with Ivish ca- 
pital. 

I may be asked, why is not this Irish 
capital now employed? The reason is 
obvious, no man can safely import ma- 
chinery into Ireland, without a poor- 
rate to protect him; and without ma- 
chinery and cheap fuel, Ireland, under 
present circumstances, cannot become 
industrious, and consequently peace- 
able ; and who will venture capital into 
a country not peaceable? and sufficient 
money is not in circulation to enable 
Irishmen to consume, and as to foreign 
trade, it is not thought of ; afew English 
and Scotch houses give orders, which 
are completed in Ireland, and exported 
vid Liverpool, and which orders I hear 
are executed very much to the satisfac- 
tion of these liberal houses. 

My object is to prove that you lose 
more by allowing Ireland to remain as 
she is than you are aware of, and that it 
is dangerous to the united empire to re- 
main passive spectators any longer. 
Facts most appalling can be numerously 
furnished, and the sentiments of thou- 
sands of intelligent individuals must 
make some impression on Government. 
I shail give up my time for a few 
months to furnish these facts. My only 
object is the improvement of the sad 
condition of my countrymen, a people 
of the most honest habits, and indas- 
trious inclinations, if they had but. the 
means given them, and means abound 
among a class who would cheerfully ap- 
ply it, provided a proper poor-rate was 
given. ' 

But I hope the support for the poor 
will never come from avy fixed fund, 
for that. would. defeat the object. It 
should be derived from a compulsory 
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assessment placed on the property of the 
country. A most valuable impulse will 
thus be given, which will ensure em- 
ployment ; thus labour will be given in 
place of parish allowance, and in that, 
connected with the exertions made by 
the opulent to lessen a parish demand 
consists the merit of the proposed poors 
rate, which will ensure national im- 
provement, and dissipate the present 
cold apathy that has been the ruin of 
Ireland. Is it not better to remove the 
cause Of pauperism than to have to re- 
lieve it? 

As an auxiliary, I would also propose 
a tax of one shilling per acre on all 
waste land, growing heath or bog moss, 
which could not be considered a fixed 
fund, because as improvement advanced 
the tax would recede; that tax would 
assist the parishes in purchasing each a 
few hundred acres of bog to employ the 
poor on, and the tax would not be 
thought injurious to the payer, because 
the money would be expended in the 
reclamation of bog, and would in time 
make his waste of value, which it is not 
now. 

The slave population of our colonies 
appear not to exceed 800,000; their 
miseries have shocked the humane 
feelings of the whole empire, but I dare 
aver that there are double that number 
of Irish natives suffering miseries as 
acute, they sleep without beds or bed- 
steals on the cold ground, their day 
clothing is their only night covering, 
they seldom obtain more than two 
meals of animal food in the year, they 
have not the means to purchase books 
(even if they could read) or any other 
comfort ; they must exist on a lumper 
potato, the worst description of potato, 
and it is so unwholesome that they are 
worn out unfit for labour at the age of 
forty-five to fifty years, while seventy 
years is the period allotted to man by a. 
wise and bountiful Creator; they are 
unable to buy shoes or hats; their huts 
are the work of two or three days to 
erect; their houses: have no fire-places, 
and consist of a single room,.in which 
males and females all reside; and. their 
large families sleep together for the 
benefit of. animal heat; many, actually, 
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remain at home for the want of clothing. 
Certainly they cannot be whipped or 
sold as slaves, but in every other respect 
they are worse off. 1 cannot conceive 
how Christians, bound to perform acts of 
charity, to love their neighbours, and do 
unto others as they would like to be 
done by, can look on with cold indiffer- 
ence. Should not this state of society 
be improved, especially when it isin the 
power of a British Parliament to do it, 
without expending one-fourth part of 
the immense-sum offered as a ransom 
for the black slaves? The Pacha of 
Egypt, I fully believe, has done more 
for Egypt in the last seven years than 
the British Government has done for 
Ireland since the Union. 

Fish exists on the coast of Ireland in 
abundance, and the people in many 
places have not the means of obtaining 
boats, and are not instructed in the art 
of fishing. 

Land is too high for the present ability 
to make rent, and competition, arising 
from the dread of starvation, compels 
those creatures to undertake to pay 8/., 
97. and 10/. per acre for small portions 
of land which they must burn to obtain 
manure for; they then plant those 
lumper potatoes, and afterwards the 
whole family have to Jock up their 
house, and depart in quest of employ- 
ment ; 100,000 labourers go to England 
to obtain the means to pay extravagant 
rent, and return previous to the crop 
being ripe; for if the rent is not forth- 
coming the potatoes are not allowed to 
be dug out; the frost then destroys 
them, and with them the entire main- 
tenance of the family, and death, or to 
beg from town to town, is the result. 
Many of their wives and children mi- 
grate to the midland counties, whose 
condition is not much better. 

Many counties had, a few years since, 
a linen trade of great importance, which 
employed about two millions of people, 
in the spinning, weaving, and bleaching 
of yarn and linen ; the produce was prin- 
cipally sold in London; but the fatal 
neglect of the flax staple, by a linen 
board who had it under their care for 
115 years, and the invention in England 
of machinery that could spin flax as 


they do cotton, has completely removed 
the spinning trade to England, and left 
those creatures in great destitution, quite 
beyond the power of my pen to describe. 
{ think those poor people may fairly 
demand that their fellow-subjects in 
Britain should feel for, and endeavour 
to remove their misery ; and that they 
should be brought within the pale of 
the British constitution, and have ex- 
tended to them the full benefit of British 
laws, by which their support will be en- 
sured, or their industry in every mode of 
life promoted, which is not ngw the 
case, for they are left to pine away in 
despondency and misery. 

My full conviction is, and it is the 
opinion of thousands, that if the Irish 
Parliament in 1782 had enacted that 
law, and had given Ireland the poor 
man’s charter, Ireland would not now 
feel herself so very inferior to Britain in 
ull industrious pursuits, and so much 
degraded by poverty as to excite the 
pity and compassion of all Europe. Let 
me entreat the British people even now, 
in the eleventh hour, to condescend to 
solicit a reformed Parliament, over 
whom they must have some control, not 
to separate this session without passing 
that charter, and extending to Irishmen 
that wise and henevolent act, which 
alone can give prosperity, peace, and 
contentment to Ireland, and which they 
must admit, if properly administered, 
to be the main pillar of British strength. 

If that law had been given to Ireland, 
the landed proprietor and absentee 
agents would not have demanded 10/. 
per acre for land not worth 5/. ;_it would 
not have been their interest to demand a 
rent which must throw the people on 
their parishes, and consequently on 
themselves for support. No, they would 
have preferred enabling the poor to sup- 
port themselves, by charging a fair rent, 
and giving reasonable wages, to enable 
them to pay that rent, for no one ! 
England, I believe, will say 5d., 6d. and 
7d. per day, for strong able-bodied men, 
is wages equivalent to 10/. per acre for 
land. And why should any ‘man be 
compelled to exist on potatves alone, 
and that in a country abounding with 





ull the necessaries of life and resources 
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to become opulent, resources which can- 
not be brought into activity, without 
this law is first given? This is now 


proved beyond all doubt, it requires not’ 


commissioners to discover it. That law 
will be the impulse to push forward im- 
provement, for self-interest has always 
been found the most effectual mode of 
obtaining the co-operation of mankind ; 
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as to charity there will always be objects 
on which to exercise that humane feel-| 
ing; but let us first enlist the miser and 
the hard-hearted absentees, who I have’ 
often known to send back applications, 
just opened and returned, without even 
condescending to apologize for not re- 
mitting a few pounds out of the many 
thousands remitted as rent, or even to 
pay the postage. Many of them do not 
subscribe to our dispensaries. 

This Jaw will compel the Irish gentry 
to meet and consider of the most ef.- 
fectual mode of procuring employment, 
they will turn their attention to the im- 
provement of the flax staple, so essential 
toa linen trade. The French now have 
the supplying of flax, owing to its su- 
perior quality, and I believe Ireland 
could have as good. They would also 
import the machinery for the spinning 





of flax, and preserve to Ireland her 
name for beautiful linen. 

The fisheries would be extended, and 
the quick transit of fish into the interior 
of the island promoted, which would 
afford vast employment, and wholesome 
food to the people, giving to the country 
the advantages an island always pos- 
sesses over a continent. 

Our three million acres of bog land 
would be brought into cultivation ; and 
from the discovery made by Joseph Nel- 
son, on Chat-Moss bog, near Manches- 
ter, there is no doubt that the reclama- 
tion wonld amply pay for the outlay of 
capital, and add many millions to na- 
tional property. In place of this im- 
proved condition of the Irish labouring 
people, through the aid of this grand 
impulse, I will describe the situation of 
the middle ranks of society. Almost 
the whole support of the pauperized 
peasantry is thrown on them, and that 
as unproductive consumers, living on 
the industry of this useful class; while 
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those unfortunate paupers are prevented 
from intruding on the mansions of the 
country gentlemen, who Lave their iron 
gates shut against them, the doors of 
the industrious middle rank are almost’ 
constantly beset with numerous groups 

of men, women, and children, who had 

migrated from neighbourhoods where 

they were known, being ashamed to beg 
among their friends. Many of their 
husbands are those who work in Eng- 

land to provide the excessive rent de- 
manded for small portions of land, as [ 
before described, and who are now in 
Englend called vagrants. Such a num- 
ber of Irishmen being compelled by this 
sad necessity to leave their own country, 
must tend to lower wages in England, 

and injure the farming population, and 

in time must degrade them to a level 

with themselves, unless a timely stop is 

given to migration, by procuring for 

Ireland the benefit of home employ- 

ment and home consumption of prodace, 

when only a few labourers will go, 

which the harvest may require. 

Please excuse this liberty taken by a 
native of Ireland, who has often at his 
leisure hours made the improvement of 
his country his study, and who has, after 
mature deliberation, come to the decided 
conviction, that no law passed, or likely 
to be passed, to promote Irish improve- 
ment, can come into useful operation, 
until the opulent feel it their immediate, 
their decided interest, to step forward 
and co-operate in a grand effort to ame- 
liorate the condition of a fine intelligent 
people, and to place the industry of the 
nation,’ as it should be, on a firm founda- 
tion. He believes no time should be 
lost in waiting for reports of commis- 
sioners, who might as well be sent over 
to inquire if the sun shines in Ireland, 
as to inquire if the Irish people stand in 
need of that law, found so useful in 
England, Holland, Norway, Sweden, 
and America, in fact, every well-regu- 
lated naticn enjoys it; and why should 
not Ireland have it, when she is de- 
scribed so often as the right arm of the 
British empire ? 

I am, respectfully your friend, 
SAMUEL ROBINSON. 


Clara Mills, King’s County, Ireland, 
12. of 5. month, 1633. 
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TO THE 
RIGHT HON. J. E. LITTLETON, M.P., 
SECRETARY FOR JRELAND. 





Remarks on the advantages to be expected 
from the establishment of a Compul- 
sory Rate in Ireiand. 


Attnovcnu Ministers have not pleased 
a large portion of their friends, still it 
must be admitted that in the present 
session of Parliament they have opened 
the way to several useful measures of 
imperial policy : 

The opening the trade to China: 

The opening the British settlements 
in India to all British subjects must be 
highly important : 

Slavery mitigated, and a commence- 
ment made towards finally removing 
such a disgrace from the character of 
Britain, an example, which it is hoped 
the United States of America may fol- 
low : 

The diminishing the number of Irish 
bishops, and the bringing the affairs of 
the Irish church before Parliament, 
Irishmen fully approve of; as the com- 
mencement of a reformation which may 
lead to the removal of all compulsory 
payment in religious matters. We 
have also to thank Ministers for abolish- 
ing the obnoxious portion of the Irish 
vestry cess: 

The removal of duty on sea-borne 
coal, which was very injurious, as it 
prevented the introduction of steam- 
power : 

Improvement in the mode of encou- 

ing education among the poor of. 
Ireland : / 

Improvement in the grand-jury sys- 
tem, but which is not yet complete ; 
and also a change in the usury laws : 

The next measure should be a com- 
PULBORY kaTe, for the employment of 
the people, placed on the fee and. the 
actual property of Ireland ; that assess- 
ment | t amount. to about two mil-. 
lions‘sterling, a sum probably not more 
extensive than is now given in eleemosy- 
nary sums to. strolling paupers, and 
whieh .is'- principally paid, too, by the 
impoverished: farmers and shopkeepers. 








A public provision. will: prove to. the 
poor, that they live under the benign in- 
floence-of a British constitution, which 
will not allow its subjects to starve in 
the midst of plenty, as frequently occurs 
in Ireland, aud which enacts that the 
property of the opulent is available for 
the relief of those in distress; and the 
poor. man, willing to earn his.bread, 
must either have employment, or be 
found by his parish in sustenance and 
clothing : a provision which unites the 
interests of all descriptions of men, and 
results in virtually declaring, if the poor 
man has duties to perfurm, that the rich 
man has also certain duties which the 
law compels him to perform. It isa 
great ornament in the British constitu- 
tion, a pillar of strength in time of ad- 
versity, and every well-regulated country 
enjoys it,. 

Permit me to draw thy attention to 
some of the expected advantages of this 
compulsory rate in the results. it would 
produce. 

ist. The opulent will be. induced, 
when they have this direct tax to pay, 
to associate with their  fellow-pa- 
rishioners. Men whom they at present 
in many instances keep at a distance, 
they must then meet to consult, in order 
to find out the most remunerative em- 
ployraent for the peasantry of their pa- 
rish, and they will thus become ac- 
quaiuted with the true character of the 
Irish people of every rank, which is & 
great desideratum. The waste lands of 
Ireland, which amount to above three 
million acres, will afford. sufficient e¢a- 
ployment, and will amply repay for their 
reclamation. Halfa million of our pea- 
Santry, with their families, will. find sup- 
port for many years in improving those 
wastes, which at a moderate. calculation, 
will furnish annually to the empire, ten 
millions sterling of produce, an amount 
larger than is now exported from Ire- 
land. 

Quad. It will be the interest of the 
raie-payers . to. establish, agricultural 
schools’ in order to, teach, the sons of 
farmers the improvements. of other 
countries, and.green crops. will. be intro- 
duced to: increase manure, and.afford 
rest to tillage soils, now mache 
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by continual corn cropping, without 
necessary manure. By. good farmiog 
the present land in tillage could be made 
to produce one-third more of produce 
than it now does. 
3rd. An-inereased circulation of capi- 
tal, which is too limited among the nu- 
merous small farmers of Ireland, would 
most likely, by means of a judicious 
loan-fund, or banking system, be pro- 
moted; they have not. sufficient funds 
to purchase necessary: stock, and are 
now suffering considerable loss, as they 
are compelled to pay their rent prinei ipally 
by corn, and have not sufficient manure. 
A bank that would lend on farmers’ joint 
notes, sums under one hundred pounds, 
payable in six, nine, and twelve months, 
would enable those farmers to make 
much more of their lands than they can 
now do with their confined and scanty 
means ; and the soil would be improved 
for tillage, and made more productive. 
4th. Bouaties would probably be of- 
fered for improved barns and dairies, in 
order that corn and butter of a superior 
description should be produced. 
5th. Endeavours might be made to 
compel landlords to pay their tenants 
for improyements when they. deprive 
them of their lands, the amount of value 
to be left to a jury of impartial men. 
That would be a vast improvement in 
Ireland, and would lessen the influence 
of Captain Rock, who now in some de- 
gree protects the farmer, as he has no 
legal means. of adequate protection. 
6th. Endeavours would be made to 
obtain the removal of tolls and customs 
from fairs and markets, which area 
great nuisance. 
7th. When the situation of the Irish 
peasantry comes under consideration, it 
might.be found advisable to lessen the 
. duty on malt, and increase the duty on 
spirits, and. temperance might be pro- 
moted by measures such as the Ameri- 
cans are introducing into their country. 
‘Sth. The Irish gentry would be in- 
duced to improve the. roads, extend 
canals, and establish railways, in order 
‘to assist the agriculturist. 
9th. A compulsory rate, for giving 
t, must improve the condi- 


-employmen 
“tion of all thelabouring classes, : and 
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consequently enable them to consume a 
larger portion of the produce of the 
country. That produce is now, for the 
want of home consumers, sold in the 
British market, at an immense expense 
in carriage, freight, &c., all of which is 
deducted from the Irish farmers, and 
ultimately from their landlords: both 
ure thus losing a much larger sum than 
they would have io pay, if a regular 
parochial rate was established, whieh 
would have the twofold effect of re- 
lieving the distress, and extending the 
industry of the country, I believe that 
one pound per acre on all the land in 
tillage, would not pay the expense of 
sending toa British market the produce 
of Ireland; whereas by the plan sug- 
gested, the occnpying farmers would 
have to pay a very trifling sum, while 
they would be relieved from the crowds 
of paupers that daily visit their doors. 
The landiords wou!d no longer be under 
the necessity of fortifving their houses 
from the nightly attacks of a neglected, 
and, consequently, distressed peasantry. 

10th. It would convert non-productive 
consumers into productive consumers, 
which must make a difference of several 
millions sterling in favour of lreland, 
and prevent the necessity of the present 
coercive system, which puts the empire 
to immense expense, without accom- 
plishing any one legitimate object, but 
actually tends to dissever the kindly feel- 
ings that should exist between the two 
islands. 

Lith. Permit me also to explain haw 
the want of this, ‘‘ the poor man’s char- 
ter,” has prevented Ireland extending 
her manufacturing employment. _Ma- 
chinery so essential it has been. found 
dangerous togimport or erect; the hands 
deprived of employment not having. a 
due provision, which would prevent 
their starving, confederated together, 
and made it unsafe to attempt the intro- 
daction of machinery ; consequently the 
workmen were compelled to migrate to 
England, America, or Germany, for that 
employment which could not be safely 
given theinin Ireland. England haviag 
a poor-rate, had but.little interruption 
to the erection of the most important 
machinery, and consequently England 
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extended her manufacturing trades, while 
Ireland has been forsaken, and princi- 
pally for the want of this humane and 
equitable law ; indeed her agricultural, 
her conimercial, and her manufacturing 
interest have suffered alike, from the 
present policy pursued, no incentive be- 
ing ever given to induce the Irish gentry 
to examine into the wants of Ireland. 

Having pointed out some of the ad- 
vantages likely to result from the esta- 
blishment of a compulsory rate, allow 
me to illustrate these views by the: fol- 
lowing queries : 

Why the Grand Canal stock fell from 
115 to 15 per cent. while several of the 
English canals advanced in value many- 
fold ? 

Why the entire stock of the Royal 
Canal was lost, and the creditors de- 
clared stock-holders, and the present 
value of whese stock is very low, al- 
though passing through a most fertile 
line of country ? 

Why the Farming Society of Ireland 
dissolved themselves when Government 
withdrew its grant, althoug*: all neces- 
sary buildings had been erected on an 
extensive scale, and many useful ar- 
rangements made to effect a useful pur- 
pose? I think a compulsory rate would 
have induced the Irish gentry to conti- 
nue united, to complete the work they 
had so honourably commenced. 

Why the opulent landlords and farm- 
ers are so indifferent about introducing 
improvements in agriculture and agri- 
cultural implements, and what is the 
cause of such a general apathy as per- 
vades almost every rank in Ireland 


_ about the improvement of their country ? 


Such apathy exists that when the British 
Government deprived the linen trade of 
21,600/. per annum, which had been a 
grant of certain duties appropriated by 
the Irish Parliament to enlarge that 
manufacture, and which money (the 
property of the trade’and not of Govern- 
ment) — have been made most use- 
ful, very few objected. 

Why Ireland, with a population of 
eight millions, with no poor-rate, should 
have ‘only a gross annual produce of 
forty millions, while England, paying 
& poor-rate, with a population of twelve 
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millions, has a gross annual produce of 
five hundred millions? 

And why charitable feelings are more 
active in England, where'there is a pub- 
lic provision, than in Ireland; where no 
such public provision exists ? That was 
proved in 1822, when ‘there was no 
dearth ‘of provision but a dearth of em- 
ployment, arising from ‘the want of a 
poor-rate. 

I shall now endearour fo “prove that 
the opposition to this measure is founded 
on fallacious grounds, and that England 
has only two modes to improve Ireland : 
either to repeal the Union, and restore 
to Ireland a local Parliament, which 
would promote all local improvements 
and increase the trade of Ireland ; or, 
by extending to her this ‘* poor man’s 
charter,” to induce the co-operation of 
every rank in the effort to banish our 
degrading poverty, and make Ireland 
what Nature intended her, a contented 
and a happy country. 

The present situation of Ireland is 
injurious to every rank in society from 
the peer to the peasant, for all are suf- 
fering from the want of a self-operative 
stimulant to improvement, which must 
eventually be given cither by a British 
or at Trish Parliament : 

First, the absentees, because their 
incomes are not one-half what they 
were a few years since, and that prin- 
cipally from the industry of the people 
not being promoted. 

Next, the resident landlords, because 
their rents have also been reduced in 
the same proportion, and the present 
rents cannot be paid from profits ; they 
are taken from the comforts of the te- 
nants, and from’ their ‘much-reduced 
capital. 

‘Then, the occupying farmers, because 
their produce not having a home sale, 
they must sell to exporters, who must 
deduct from the English price all their 
expenses and profits, which leave 1 
cheap seasons a very moderate value [0 
the Irish farmer, not equivalent to his 
labour and expense. 

The shopkeepers, for their sales ar¢ 
principally confined to farmers, (the 1a- 
bourers being paid such a small remu- 





neration for their time, they are unable 
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to purchase at shops,) and the farmers, 
from obtaining such a low price for 
their produce, are unable to purchase 
any article they can possibly; do with- 
out; their clothing is made -by the 
female branches of their fainilies. 

The mechanics, for they must go to 
England, America, or Germany, for 
employment, the same causes operating 
against them; perhaps they will now 
turn their attention to Egypt, where the 
Pacha appears more useful than all our 
political economists. 

The export merchant, hecause, as 
there are no societies established to ex- 
tend knowledge among the producers, 
every article is brought, and will con- 
tinue to be brought to market of an 
inferior description ; and he must pro- 
tect himself, by cutting down the price; 
a cause from which the farmers and 
landlords’ suffer more than they are 
aware of. Look at the pains the East 


India Company took to create a supply | p 


of silk in their settlements, which no 
private individual could have done. The 
Irish cattle, pigs, and sheep, were 
greatly improved by the exertions of the 
late Farming Society ; corn and butter 
require the same attention and exertions 
now. 

The canal companies of Ireland suffer, 
for the interest of money sunk in ex- 
penses of lock-keepers, canal-banks, &c, 
is the same on half trade, as if they 
had double that trade ; the boat-owners 
suffer from the same cause. The im- 
portant undertaking of the Shannon 
Steam Company, who have eommenced 
with spirit and great enterprise, to 
create or enlarge the trade on that neg- 
lected, river, must suffer as they proceed, 
the same blighting influence from the 
- want,.of that co-operation among the 
higher classes which would be so effec- 
tually insured by the extension to Ire- 
land of this compulsory rate. 

England, during the last one hundred 
and thirty years, has made 4,800 miles 
of water communication, to assist the 
commerce and the industry of her peo- 


ple, while Ireland during that period, | agr 


has made about 450 miles only, alchough 
she commenced, canal-making before 
_ England did. All those canals, too, 
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which she did make, have been unpro- 
fitable, and unproductive to the sub- 
scribers, owing to the want of trade, 
which would probably be one of the 
earliest effects of a compulsory rate : 
even the banks of the noble river Shan- 
non, that runs about 200 miles through 
the centre of the island, are, in many 
places, as wild, and as much neglected, 
as if situate in the most remote part of 
America; yet there is abundance of 
marl, limestone gravel, and limestone 
rock, which, if applied to the soil, would 
soon gnake the whole line of the river a 
most™Deneficial and profitable means of 
internal communication. 

I now comé to show the injury this 
indifference on the part of the Irish 
gentry to Irish ioterests and general 
trade, has been to themselves aud their 
families, and to suggest how important 
it must be to the empire, to have the 
rising generation of every rank better 
rovided for. 

It is truly lamentable to see thousands 
of fine talented and well-educated young 
men, with very moderate incumes, at a 
loss for employment, because of all the 
learned professions being over-stocked. 
How important it would be if this com- 
pulsory assessment induced their parents 
to turn the attention of their sons tothe 
useful sciences of agriculture, commerce, 
and manufactures. ‘That would be imi- 
tating the example of the English and 
Scotch ; and I believe there are Irish 
means for industry, sufficient to afford 
full employment to all these young 
men who are now brought up in idle- 
ness, or attach themselves to profes- 
sions in which, while some are overpaid, 
many cannot procure the means of de- 
cent subsistence. 

Irish capitalists suffer, for they have 
scarcely any means of safe investment 
except the funds; having lost all other 
modes of securing a profitable retura by 
the apathy that pervades the higher 
ranks in society towards the general 
improvement of their country, or the 
opening of her various commercial and 
icultural resources, Capitalists can- 
not invest capitalin farms, for the value 
of land has been annually sinking. I 
know large tracts of country that were 
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let for Sl. 5s. per acre which are now 
let for 1/. 10s., consequently capital 
would not be invested in land. As to 
foreign commerce, it is gone, and no 
longer thought of ; the Irish merchants 
had no manufactures to send out, con- 
sequently they lost all foreign commerce. 
Liverpool supplies Ireland with her im- 
ports. As to manufacture, capital will 
not go into that line, forthe reason be- 
fore stated. I have known many Irish- 
men who had money and could n@ap- 
ply it to any trade, and were most reluct- 
antly compelled to place it in the funds 
and to walk about idle, when they would 


prefer attending to industrious pursuits. 

Ireland is further losing annually 
about half a million sterling, by 30,000 
of her people, who emigrate and carry 
out, I believe, that sum in hard cash to 
Canada and the United States of Ame- 
rica, leaving the poor, who cannot go, 
to be supported by those who remain, 
to struggle with all those impolitic and 
destructive prejudices that impede and 
frustrate a final settlement of this great 
Trish, and I would say Imperial ques- 
tion, on which the misery or welfare, 
the peace or turbulence, the ruin or sal- 
vation, of the country, depenis. 

To sum up my arguments: | consider 
that the effect of a compulsory rate 
would he, in a few years, an actual in- 
crease of produce to Ireland of twenty 
millions sterling ; and L hope it will not 
be forgotten with what reluctance the 
British public contemplated the pay- 
ment of twenty millions to the West 
India planters and one million to the 
Irish clergy. .How much more should 
they condemn that mistaken policy 
which deprives the United Empire of 
that sum annually, independent of the 
disgrace in the eyes of Europe, and the 
inhumanity of having two millions of 
hyman beings suffering such unneces- 
sary hardships as the poor Irish are now 
enduring, especially when two millions 
only of annual expenditure are required. 
That the estimate of twenty millions in- 
creased produce is not too high, will 





appear by the following calculation, viz. | would be a valuable interest for the-fu- 
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By the reclamation of three ee 
lion acres of waste !ands, which 
this assessment would soon ac- 
complish, aud which would pay 
as the work went on, the ex- 
pense of its improvement .... 10 
By a profit in converting non-pro- 
ductive, but still expensive con- 
sumers, into productive and in- 
dlustrious consumers, calculat- 
ing their present expenses to be 
two millions and their labour 
at two millions only more ,... . 4 
By increased value of all existing 
contracts in houses and lands, 
which the capital created and 
put into circulation, must occa- 
sion, independent of the stimu- 
lant every line of industry will 
receive, and which is estimated 
very low at 2... secceccesce 


9 


| By increase of agricultural pro- 


duce, from a better system of 
husbandry being introduced a- 
mong the present farmers, froin 
the example of well-informed 
influential gentlemen, being in- 
duced by motives of self-interest 
to turn their attention to indus- 
trious pursuits, estimated at .. 
By increase in the manufactures 
of Ireland, when the opulent 
are interested to promote their 
consumption, which they would 
be by this compulsory rate on 
their property to provide em- 
ployment-.ccocccccscassecse % 


—_—— 
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The two millions required for em- 
ployment, I presume it will ‘be clearly 
understood, would be levied for the im- 
provement of the island from those who 
can well afford to pay it; it wou'd be 
spent in the country—go from A to B, 
and back to A, in the increasing value 
of every thing he offers for sale; and if 
the three million acres of bog land be 
divided as they ought, among the 2,400 
parishes which Ireland contains, each 
parish would have 1,000 acres, which, 
when reclaimed, with parish’ funds, 
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ture support of those unable to main- 
tain themselves in those parishes, or for 
the occasional removal of families to 
the colonies, «as population became 
more numerous than could be profitably 
employed: then might emigration be 
useful ; but to pay for any emigration 
scheme while these immense wastes 
remain uncultivated, 1 conceive the 
height of folly. Yet some there be 
who advocate the expediency of encou- 
raging emigration, and leaving those 
valuable wastes as they are, thereby 
neglecting the profitable sources. of 
employment in their native country, 
while they send out its hardy population 
to spend their energies in the deserts of 
distant climes. 

Can we suppose that a Ministry who 
have given the people a reformed House 
of Representatives—and who must look 
to the people for support—will not re- 
flect on the misery so large a portion of 
British subjects are suffering, and the 
injury inflicted on the middle ranks in 
Ireland, and that they will not attribute 
the suffering condition of Ireland to its 
true cause, the neglect of the upper 
ranks of Irish society? Or that Minis- 
ters will not now take effectual measures 
for correcting the neglect, and ensuring 
the improvement of Ireland, by making 
it the interest of the landlords and the 
opulent to meet and apply themselves 
to the improvement of their native land ? 

In my letter of 12. of the 5. Month, 
1833, or in this letter, I have not alluded 
to political arguments, which I leave to 
others, with this remark, that Ireland 
cannot continue with safety to the em- 
pire as she is; and that she is now too 
powerful, too well-informed on political 
matters, and too fully acquainted with 
the power that passive resistance and 
moral co-operation give—a power which 
while itinfringes no law, paralyzes all 
laws that oppose the people; to longer 
delay the improvement ; and that I fear 
she will look to herself for redress when 
she finds she has no other alternative. 

I have alluded to the humanity and 
expediency of the measure in only a 
commercial point of view, which I hope 
will be considered sufficiently urgent to 
induce Ministers to introduce into Ire- 
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land a compulsory rate for employment, 
as the firmest base for the improvement 
and pacification of that country; and 
that they will not be deterred by the 
opposition of a few Irish absentee and 
resident landlords, who do not allow 
their reasoning powers to divest their 
minds of prejudices long imbibed, and 
who would prefer allowing their rents 
to dwindle to nothing, rather than pay 
a few pounds forthe improvement of 
Ireland. 

As to employment for the people on 
public works it will be partial only, and 
not have the important effect of arousing 
the public exertions of the Irish gentry 
to the various wants of their country. 
However, by this means, good may-be 
done, if Government will purchase one 
million acres of the Irish bogs, and 
either commence their reclamation on 
their own account, or retail them in 
small divisions, and lend money for their 
reclamation, taking as a security a lien 
on those divisions of bog land for such 
loan—that is, to lend 100. for every 
100/. previously expended, agreeably to 
a certain system mutually agreed on with 
commissioners appointed for the pur- 
pose, but not to require such security as 
they did for their last loan of 500,0001., 
which in a great measure defeated its 
object. 

A compulsory rate, the advantage of 
which I have but too feebly pointed 
out, is a healing measure, which ought 
to have accompanied that of Catholic 
Emancipation in Ireland, as was con- 
tended at the time by myself and 
friends. By that concession, proper in 
itself, politig¢al power was conferred on 
men who were destitute of employment 
and education, separated from the 
owners of the soil by strong prejudices, 
mutually entertained. This was invert- 
ing’ the. natural order of things. A 
sounder policy it would surely have been 
to have adopted means to secure em- 
plo ment in the first place ; education 
in the next, and lastly political siglo. oar 
But the majority of all parties at 
time, looked only to the excitement pro- 
duced, to the effects and not to. the 
causes, and they now discover the mis- 
take. But even now it is not too late, 
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if Ministers will wisely resolve no longer 
to procrastinate, nor, in the introduction 
of other measures to omit that which is 
essential for putting them all into 
ration. Let them recollect the Drainage 
Bill lately passed, which excellent in it- 
self, now lies dead, and cannot be 
brought into action for want of a provi- 
sion such as that now described; a 
provision whose effects on other legisla- 
tive measures would resemble, however 
faintly, the effects of the sun upon ve- 
getable nature, they would all derive 
their life from this. 
I am, 
Very respectfully thine, 
SAMUEL ROBINSON. 


London, 22. of 8. Month, 1833. 





THE PLAN. 


The plan which I would most re- 
spectfully suggest, to give employment 
to the surplus labourers of Ireland, is 
for Parliament to make it imperative 
on the property of all the inhabitants of 
each parish, either to support the la- 
bourers of their parish as unproductive 
consumers, or to find them sufficient 
employment wherewith to purchase ne- 
cessary sustenance, and to consider all 
cities and large towns as one parish. 

Government then to provide a suffi- 
cient fund in Dublin to lend to each 
parish 1,00u/. at three per cent. interest, 
and three per cent. as a sinking; fund to 
pay the principal; taking as security a 
bond signed by a parish committee, who 
should have the power of levying such 
assessment on the property of their pa- 
rish, and of purchasing with additional 
funds proyided as above 1,000 acres of 
bog or mountain, which they should 
hold as the permanent property of the 
parish, never to be assigned or sold, but 
at all times to be under the superin- 
tendence of a committee freely chosen 
by the rate-payers of said parish. 

Said commitiee to have the power of 
judging what may be a fair and suitable 
remuneration for labour given; and in 
the. first instance not to be obliged to 
afford assistance to a pauper without 
receiving in return value in labour. 


Said committee to have power to ap- 





To rue Ricat How. J. E. Lirrieron, MP. 
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point an overseer to superintend for 
them the reclamation of their bogs ; to 
be bound to bring into cultivation each 
year 70 additional acres, so as to have 
their 1,000 acres conipleted in 14 years ; 
to be compelled to pursue the system 
which is now applied ‘to the reclamation 
of Chat-moss Bog, near Marichester, and 
to follow as nearly as possible the future 
plans there adopted by an independent 
compet who are well acquainted with 
the mode of reclaiming such waste land, 
and have been very successful. 

The committee, when all the-waste 
land of their parish shall have been eul- 
tivated, should have the power given 
them to apply their funds to ‘settle in 
the British colonies such of their poor 
whom they cannot procure employment 
for, and who may voluntary offer to go 
abroad, but good care should be taken 
of those volunteers, both on their pas- 
sage over and until they can support 
themselves. 

The committee might have power 
given them to take or purchase other 
wastes when the 1,000 acres are culti- 
vated and brought into a profitable state 
of reclamation, but not until then. 

By this plan every parish which 
chooses to relieve itself may do so by 
accepting the loan of 1,000/.and reclaim- 
ing its 1,000 acres of bog; it would then 
have an ample fund to prevent this rate 
from becoming too burdensome on it at 
any future period ; and at the same time 
would secure the peace, civilization, and 
content of its people, and which is es- 
sential, also preserve the stimulant to 
go on improving, for the amount of the 
assessment would still depend on the 
demand made on the parish. 

The capital lent to the parishzs would 
be well secured by the assessment ; Ire- 
land would soon have all her immense 
wastes cuitivated, and her surplus popu- 
lation found in remunerative employ- 
ment. Good care would then be taken 
of the aged and infirm, for the people of 
Ireland are naturally a charitable people, 
and very kindly disposed to their dis 
tressed relatives; they only want the 
means to relieve them. It is expec 
the result of this compulsory assessment 
will be, that all who have to pay it will 
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exert themselves to prevent an increase 
of paupers in order to have the assess- 
ment Jight; and consequently will not 
distress their tenant by demanding 
exorbitant rents, and “by neg lecting or 
refusing to éncourage. the 4 industry of 
their countrymen,. 4s many now are 
found to do, 

As, however, this plan would bring 
the bogs into demand, the landlords 


might defeat the parish cultivation by 
demanding -too much money for them ; 
it might tb ere be advisable to lay a 


tax on. those wustes of one or two shil- 
lings. pemacre; thatis, on all bogs grow- 
ing heath and bog moss; and I take it 
principle to tax inactive 
material -to force it into action, than to 
tax the industry of man, as is now con- 
stantly done. [t will be a productive 
tax, and it will be paid by opulent land- 
lords, who will then, from motives of 
self-interest, have a double inducement 
to assist the parishes by promoting both 
the purchase. and the reclamation of 
these bogs. 

Iam rejoiced to find that the English 
people are feeling compassion for the 
hard fate of the Irish poor, and are taking 
up the subject with their usual spirit. 
The Press also, “ our fourth estate,” is 
wielding its immense power, and will 





> soon combine the efforts of this thinking 


and well-educated people, who I hope, 
ere long, will accomplish their generous 
and enlightened purpose of inducing 
Ministers to give this law. 

They will relieve their own poor and 
their rate-payers : by the effort, while 
“* the poor man’s charter,” by being ex- 
tended to Ireland, will, it is my firm 
belief, increase the annual produce of 
the empire above twenty millions ster- 


ling. | 
SAMUEL ROBINSON. 
Clara, King’s County, Ireland. 


eS 


Fromthe LONDON GAZETTE, 
Faipay, SzpremBer 19, 1834, 


INSOLVENTS. 


BARROW, J-, Bristol merchant ' 
COLE, W., Chester, | 


27TH SerremMBeR, 1834. 
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BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
COADE, J., Devonport, grocer. 
BANKRUPTS. 
BALL, W., Worcester, skin-merchant. 
CHANDLER, J. and S, King, St. Paul's 


Chorch-yard, woollen-drapers. 
DEELEY, J., Birmingham, comb-maker. 
GOLDSTONE, R., Bath, dealer. 
HARVEY, H., Stovkport, Cheshire, stone- 
mason. 
HUGHES, T., Little Leaver, Lancashire, 
paper- -manufac turer, 
JACOBS, M., Exeter, tailor. 
MILLS, R. Jes Tetbury, 
draper. 
TREVOR, C., Liverpuol, innkeeper. 
WHEATER, T., Fearns, Lancashire, inn- 
keeper. 


SGOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
GILFILLAN, M., Glasgow, insurance-broker. 


Gloucestershire, 





TuEsDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 
INSOLVENTS, 


DAVIDSON, J., Wandsworth, calico-printer. 
GIRWOOD, G. F., Edgware-road, surgeon, 


BANKRUPTS, 
BURNLEY, R. W., Leeds, cheese-monger. 
EADES, J. aud W. Brearley, Birminghaw, 
chemists. 
EDWARDS, J., Liverpool, cheese-monger. 
DAVIS, R., Watling-sireet, linen-warehouse- 
man. 

DENMAN, E., Mark-lane, watch and clock- 
maker. 
HUTTON, T., H. W. Lepine, and C. E. 
Lepine, Newgate-street, fringe-mauufac- 

turers. 
JAMES, J., Walbrook, hardwareman, 
MEREDITH, J., Lianelwith, Raduor, timber 
and coal-merchant. 
MILLS, W., Chapel-street, Edgware-road, 


bricklayer. 
George-yard, Lombard- 


PIDDING, J. R., 
street, merchant. 

PROSSER, W., sen. and W. Prosser, jun., 

Pittield-street, Hoxton, linen-drapers. 





LONDON MARKETS. © 


Marx-Laneg, Corn-EXCHance, Sept, 22.— 
The supplies of Wheat fresh up tu this morn- 
ing’s market were liberal, which, added to the 





quantity left over from last caused the 
stands to he well filled; Pioe of Wheat, 
particularly white, were in J show, aod 
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realized freely the prices of this day se’nuight, 
while good secondary as well as inferior sam- 
ples were difficult of disposal, though a reduc- 
tion of Is, per quarter would have been sub- 
mitted to, to have effected a clearance. The 
distillers have been purchasing the coarser 
descriptions of Wheat, and have given Is. per 
quarter more, in instances, than the millers 
offered, 43s. having been realized for heavy 
red quality. Bonded Wheat continues to meet 
a partial inquiry for export at low prices. 

New Barley was in more plentiful supply, 
but very few five samples were offering. The 
warmth of the weather, however, preventing 
the maltsters from working, caused the demand 
to be limited, and the better descriptions must 
be noted. ls, per quarter, aud secondary and 
inferior 1s. to 2s. per quarter lower than this 
day week, 36s. being a top quotation for Che- 
valier, and good malting being worth about 
33s. 

Malt hangs aie on hand, and prices 
barely supported. The new Barley malts 
kindly, and is rich in saccharine matter. 

Rye met with less inquiry for seed, and 40s. 
is an extreme quotation. 

Oats continue io short supply and the con- 
sumers bought sparingly, though fully the 
quotations of Iast Monday were realized, par- 
ticularly for old fresh Corn. New qualities 
come thin, to hand, and are ls. per quarter 
cheaper than old, and new Scotch Is. to Is. 6d. 
per quarter. 

The sale of Beans was heavy, and prices of 
néw barely maintained. . 

New boiling Peas supported last week’s 
currency, but maple were Is. to 2s., and grey, 
ls. cheaper than this day se’nnight. 

The Flour trade was heavy, and ship quali- 
ties difficult of disposal, at a decline of 1s. per 
‘sack from the rates of Monday. Sour Flour in 
bond has experienced inquiry for export, 17s. 
per barrel er offered for 800 barrels, but 
refused. 

A government contract has appeared for 
2,200 quarters of red Wheat, and 300 quarters 
of white, deliverable, part on the 21. of Octo- 
ber, and the remainder the 11. of November, 

‘and 500 quarters of Peas, deliverable the 21, 
and 31. of next month. 


Wheat, Essex, Kent, and Suffolk 46s, to 48s, 
White ......-eserseeee 205. to 558, 


——- Norfolk, Lincolnshire . 
: andYorkshire...... } 40s. to 46s, 


”_ hite, ditto eevee ttenee 42s. to 52s, 
— he Country red.....- 40s. to 46s, 
Gna. White, ditto eeeeeeeete 46s. to 50s, 
—— + Northumberland and 
* Berwickshire red.. § 
s —_ White, one eecre ‘and ) 40s, to 46s 
—_——— Mora ugus, an 
> gang 38s. to 42q 
—— White, ditto ee eeeteeeee 40s. to 50s, 
; exe, Irish red... sc secscccece 3 . to 40s, 
ditto acescasese 30S. to 42 





Barley eee eeeuweresece 32s. to 35s, 
rae 8 2820 ee 24008 36s, to 38s. 
——— Distilling ee devcce etes 29s. to 3l¢ 








Griaodin P88 ee Seseccee 2 

Malt;aew nacht **®eeee oo. 
—_—_—_ Norfolk, pale....ss.0.... 52s. to- 60s, 
—— Ware CF POO CRO Bose sees 58s. to 63s, 
Peas, cog and Gray Peeeeeeene 34s. to 34s, 
quan a Carew rece secesceccs 37s. . 
=e White Boilers @eeeee tees 37s. ‘aso 
Beans, Small ...5.... *@eeen eee 34s. to 40s. 
Harrow. Steeeccesccese O48, to 36s 
re oe et Tick... Se Peseee Ceeeesee 32s. to 35s, 
Oats, English Feed,..........5 225. to 24s, 
~——— Short, small ............ 22s. to 25s, 
——— Poland ...cesscesccceces 225 to 255, 
— Scotch, COMIMON 4s secees 24s. to 25s, 
Potato Caceeerese 25s. to 27s, 
= Berwick eeeeee 06 24s. to 26s. 
Gann Irish, Galway, &c. ee eters 2ls. to 22s. 
eee! —— Potato .....cccecas 23s. to 24s, 
— Black eereeeveeees 22s, to 23s, 
Bran, per 16 bushels ,,.... see Ils, to 12s. 
Flour, per sack ee eeoerrveteeeee 43s, to 45s, 


—§, 

















PROVISIONS, 


Butter, Dorset eeeeeece 40s. to -—S,. per cwt. 
Cambridge .... 40s. to —s,' 
York ........ 388, to —s, 
Cheese, Dble. Gloucester 48s. to 68s. 
Single ditto..., 44s. to 48s, 
Cheshire..,... 545. to 74s. 
Derby ........ 50s. to 60s, 
Hams, Westmoreland.. 50s. to 60s. 
—— Cumberland... 46s. to 56s. 




















SMITHFIELD, September 22. 


The day’s supply of Beasts was rather nu- 
merous, but in great part of indifferent quality; 
the supply of each kind of small stock but 
limited. . Mutton was in steady demand at an 
advance of from 2d. to 4d. per stone, but with 
Beef, Lamb, Veal and Pork, trade was very 
dull, at barely Friday’s quotations. 





THE FUNDS. 
Fri. pat Mon. 


aes.|Wed. | Thar. 
90%, 905, 90% 905 


405} 904 


3 per Cent. 
Cons, Aun, 





j 








L 40s. to 44s, 
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